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SQUIRREL-SKIN CLOAKS. 


One of the yellowest of the yellow journals has worked 
itself up to a high state of excitement over the discovery 
of a certain squirrel skin cloak intended for the adorn- 
ment of the person of a society woman in New York. 
The instigating garment is composed of bits of skin 
from the heads of 5,000 squirrels killed in Norway; and 
the newspaper writer thinks it intolerable that so many 
innocent creatures should have been slain for the gratifica- 
tion of feminine vanity. When the possessor of the robe 
puts it on, he piously suggests, it should give her the 
horrors and burn her flesh. If other women are intent 
upon indulging in like garments, he entreats of them 
first to repair to Central Park and watch the squirrels 
there, and by contemplation of their playful and confiding 
ways to learn the great lesson that squirrels were created 
to live their lives unmolested and unsought for the gratifi- 
cation of woman’s whims, 

If the women who can afford to wear such costly gar- 
ments have common sense in proportion to their purses, 
they: are unlikely to experience pangs of remorse over their 
extensive collections of squirrels’ skins. They will reflect 
that the only considerations involved are those of econ- 
omy with respect to the source of supply. The one im- 
portant question is whether the animals will hold out to 
furnish the garments; and if it shall prove that the stock 
is limited, so that there may be few cloaks, so human is 
woman that she will take increased satisfaction in the 
possession of a garment which cannot be common. 

To speak of squirrels in the wilds of Norway or any- 
where else as innocent creatures which have a right to 
live is to talk at random. The Central Park squirrels 
are accorded a right to live only so far as their existence 
is agreeable to the people of the city. Left to them- 
selves, they would so multiply as speedily to become a 
nuisance. At intervals the park employees turn out with 
shotguns and kill off the surplus. The squirrel trappers 
in Norway and elsewhere are doing the same thing. In- 
herently there is no more of reason in the contention that 
a Norway squirrel is innocent and has a right to live than 
that the Norway pine in which the squirrel frisks is inno- 
cent and entitled to enjoy existence. Each is a living 
organism, a part of nature. Mankind holds toward the 
pine and the squirrel precisely the same attitude, regard- 
ing them as of utility to the human race and to be used 
for its benefit. This is the rule which has been followed 
for ages with animals and with trees, and will be followed 
for ages to come. Man is a carnivorous creature; he eats 
flesh; to supply himself with food to keep himself alive 
he slays and eats those wild creatures which are good for 
food. He propagates by millions and tens of millions 
other creatures which he has reduced to domesticity. 
Chickens, ducks, geese, pheasants, pigeons, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and dogs he breeds to kill and eat, generation after 
generation of them, through cycles of time. Other forms 
of wild animal life man utilizes to keep him warm; cap- 
turing them and taking their clothing for his own 
clothing. There have been and are sentimentalists and 
cranks who eschew flesh, but there are none who are 
permitted in civilized society to go without clothes; and 
there is not in principle the slightest distinction whether 
the material for the clothing of the hifman race is de- 
rived from slain domestic creatures, or from slain wild 
animals. To prate of the cruelty of killing squirrels for 
cloaks, or ’coons for caps, or seals for coats, is not only 
mawkish sentimentality, but it is quarreling with the wholé 
scheme of creation so far as that scheme includes man and 
other animals and their relations to each othet. As Dr, 
Watts sings: 

How proud we are, and fond to show 

Our clothes and call them rich and new; 

wer the poor sheap and silkworm wore 
That very clothing. long before. 
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ing abstraction, but the proposition is one which is not 
accepted in practice. The right of an animal to live is 
never recognized when the abrogation of that right may 
be of any advantage to mankind. The human race farms 
the animal products of the earth precisely as it does the 


_ vegetable products, using whatever is of good for sub- 


sistence, for clothing or for ornament. 

No healthy-minded wearer of a squirrel skin cloak feels 
remorse over the death of the squirrel which contributed 
to the making of her robe, no more than she does for 
the bird—wild or domestic—that gave the plumes for 
her bonnet, the tortoise that contributed the comb in her 
hair, the mollusks that yielded the pearls for her brooch, 
the silkworm larve that perished to give the silk for her 
dress, the kids that supplied her gloves and boots. 


AWAY FROM THE BUSTLE. 


Tue village looked just as it had looked twenty years 
ago, with the elms gracefully arching the main street, and 
the comfortable houses set amid their gardens and 
orchards. There was the same pleasing picture of the 
apple and pear trees bending down with their loads of 
fruit, the barns with bulging mows, and the herds of 
cattle on the hill slopes. It was good for the eyes, 
the seeing again this quiet, peaceful, contented place, away 
from the unrest and drive of the surroundings the man 
was used to; and it was all the more grateful to him 
because everything was just as it had been twenty years 
before. 

“The place has not changed a bit,” 
and musingly, aloud. 

“No; and do you know why?” said the driver. “It‘s 
the Quakes”—meaning the Quakers. “They just sit and 
rock on their rag carpets, and think they are comfortable, 
They don’t know no better.” 

The man was not in a mood for argument, and so 
contented himself with unspoken dissent. But the double 
negative, he said to himself, just expressed it—“they 
don’t know no better.” And pray why should they know 
better? Why should they wish to know anything better, 
ct anything different, for themselves or for the old vil- 
lage? They have houses and gardens and orchards, and 
pastures and meadows and grain fields. They have 
enough, and what is better, sense to know that they have 
enough. 


he said, reflectively 





A MOMENTOUS FISHING TRIP. 


In the spring of 1899 two anglers went on a fishing 
excursion in the Sapphire country of North Carolina. 
The fishermen were Dr. C. P. Ambler, of Asheville, 
N. C., and Judge William R. Day, of Cleveland, O. So 
impressed was Judge Day with the beauty of the scenery, 
the grandeur of the forests, the mountain ranges and the 
lakes of exquisite loveliness, that he readily fell in with 
Dr. Ambler’s suggestion that the Government should step 
in to secure control of the region and preserve it for all 
time in a condition of nature. 

From that fishing excursion dates the movement to 
establish the Appalachian Park. Others were interested 
in the scheme. An association was organized to press it 
before the public and upon Congress. Dr. Ambler, as 
the secretary of the association, did heroic service in in- 
forming the public, answering objections, enlisting sym- 


pathy and support, and making the demand for the forest” 


preserve national in scope,and powerful in intensity. 

The outlook is bright for a favorable action of Con- 
gress ‘in the forthcoming session. The Appalachian Park 
promises to be an assured fact. When the full history 
of the movement which led to its establishment shall be 
written, the first chapter must be begun with that chance 
Sapphire angling trip which proved to be so momentous. 





THE PLANK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tuts year is the last one of the term of three years 
during which the sale of woodcock and ruffed grouse 
(partridge) is forbidden by the Massachusetts law. The 
period has been ample to demonstrate completely the 
excellent working of the system. .Those skeptics who 
professed to question its utility in the beginning, were, if 
honest, long since convinced that the absolute stopping 
of the sale means a decreased killing, a replenished sup- 

We haye not the slightest doubt that a poll of the 
of the Commonwealth would show public 
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As for the game dealers, by whose co-operation or ac- 
quiescence the statute was adopted, it may fairly be as- 
sumed that in the three years which have elapsed they 
have found that their business could be adapted to the 
new conditions, and that they were not dependent upon 
making merchandise of these two native game birds. It 
is to be assumed that having adjusted their trade to the 
changed conditions they will be quite as ready now as 
they were ‘three years ago to join in the protection of 
woodcock and partridge, and will make no opposition to 
a renewal of the anti-sale system for another term of 
years, or to the adoption of the plank in perpetuity. 

For the sake of the country at large, so far as it may 
be affected bythe example of Massachusetts, a readoption 
of the anti-sale law is extremely desirable. The Massa- 
chusetts Association and the allied organizations which 
are working in sympathy with it, and Commissioner Col- 
lins and his associates, are all alive to the demands of the 
situation, and may be depended upon to work for the ex- 
tension of the present law. 


There was recently found in West Virginia, near 
Steubenville, O., the skull of a musk-ox which came from 
the glacial terrace found in that neighborhood. Since its 
discovery, the nearly complete shoulder blade of a mam- 
moth has been found close to where the skull was dis- 
covered. Of this skull only the back part with the horn 
core remains. The specimen has been broken and 
polished, as if the bone had been carried some distance 
before it was finally imbedded in the terrace from which 
it was recently unearthed. Dr. J. B. Hatcher, of the 
Carnegie Museum, who has examined it, says that it be- 
longs to Ovibos cavifrons Leidy. He adds that “the chief 
interest attached to the present specimen comes from the 
additional evidence it affords as to the faunal changes 
brought about over this region during the glacial period.” 

Specimens belonging to this animal have been found at 
Fort Gibson, in Indian Teritory; St. Louis, New Madrid 
and Benton county, in Missouri; Humboldt county, Ohio; 
Big Bone Lick, Kentucky, and from localities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa and West Virginia.. These remains have al- 
ways been found in glacial deposits, or in deposits that 
have some relation with some stage of the glacial period. 
It appears, therefore, that since the musk-ox presumably 
always preferred a climate such as they now inhabit, they 
moved southward before the advancing ice until they 
reached Indian Territory, Missouri and Kentucky, always 
keeping just ahead of the ice. It may be presumed that 
when the ice sheet retreated again they closely followed 
it northward. 


R 
The case of the People of the State of New York vs. 
the Arctic Freezing Company, of this city, which is the 
celebrated cold storage of game case, is making its way 
through the courts. As has been recorded in these col- 
umns, the case was carried to the Court of Appeals. There 
it is No. 340 on the calendar made up for the term, which 
began on Monday of this week. Despite the long time 
which has been consumed, the progress made with the 
cold storage case has not been slow, when measured by 
that of other cases in New York’s congested courts, and 
it does not appear that the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission or the counsel representing the prosecution are 
in any degree censurable for their conduct of the affair. 
Be 
An Adirondack hunter mistook a companion’s brown 
hat for a ie and killed his man. Another shot at a 
plaid shirt witch he thought was a deer, and killed 
his victim. And so the record grows. If human beings 
do not escape being taken for deer, how may immunity 
be expected for a chance elk or moose sighted by one of 
these premature shooters? The Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission have placarded the woods with poster warn- 
ings against the killing of the introduced game; and they 
might well add a warning against shooting before the 
shooter knows that it is a deer and not a man nor a 
moose. £ 
s 
That is a very suggestive note which Mr. Durlin sends 
from Wisconsin of the shooting grounds of Lake Men- 
dota, which have been planted with wild celery, with the 
result that the canvasbacks now resort thither in a good 
supply. This is one expedient of practical game stocking 
which is open to shooters in very many localities; and 
the success of the Madison sportsmen should point hi 
wa to oat = 04 
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Dhe Sportsman Courist. 
ne , 
A Story of the Old Frontier. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


Near the southern border of Vermont a little brook 
leaps and races down the hills to an intervale, through 
which it creeps in devious windings to a tributary of the 
Connecticut. One unacquainted with the industries of 
the pioneer settlers might be puzzled to account for the 
origin of its name, Potash Brook, which it has borne since 
the first settler here gathered the ashes of the fallow 
burnings and turned them to account in the manufacture 
of a marketable commodity. 

One hundred and fifty years have passed since Simeon 
Draper made a clearing and built a rude potashery on 
the bank of the brook, half a mile up the larger stream 
from his home. It consisted of a rough stone chimney 
and fireplace, in wh ch a great potash kettle was set, shel- 
tered by a bark-roofed shed that was inclosed with logs 
on three sides. Near this and close by the brook, for the 
sake of the necessary water, three leach tubs, sawn from a 
large hollow elm, stood on a slanting platform of hewn 
plank or puncheons, from which the lye dripped into a 
great log trough, and near by was the important ash bin, 
carefuly roofed. 

Simeon Draper and his son, Stephen, a lad of thir- 


teen, tended the works by day, as far as possible, when 
there was less of the always imminent danger of murder 
or capture by prowl ng bands of Canadian Indians. One 
or the other dreadful fate was predicted by the less 
venturesome settlers who lived further down the valley 
nearer the shelter of the fortified blockhouse, but Simeon, 
brave to the verge of fcolhardiness, and impelled by the 
hope of a bountiful reward, declared that he would not 
abandon the enterprise until obliged to do so by some- 
thing more than fear of danger 

One forenoon early in May, after a busy night, Simeon 
stood regarding the boiling kettle w th critical satisfac- 
tion for a moment before speaking to his son. 

“Now, Stevy, I'll go to the house an’ fetch some din- 
ner an’ supper, an’ fill the vinegar bottle that’s e’enamost 
empty. We'll need it bad if we get a speck o’ potash or 
a drop o’ lye spattered in oiir eyes. You keep the kettle 
a-wollopin’, for we want to ‘salts down’ afore dark, so’s 
not to have to stay here over night, only don’t let it bile 
over. You needn't put no more water on the leaches, for 


the lye is gittin’ so weak it won't sca’cely bear an egg, 
now; you won't have nothin’ to do but keep the fire goin’ 


an’ the kittle from b’ilin’ over, an’, of course, keep an eye 
out for Injuns, I don’t b’lieve there’s one in fifty mile, 
but if you see anv sign, clipper for home. I'll leave the 
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gun wi’ you an’ 'Il be back to rights,” and taking the 
empty vinegar bottle, he set forth at a brisk pace along the 
footpath, 

Stephen fed another stick of wood to the roaring fire 
and then went to the back of the shanty, where the long- 
barreled smoothbore leaned in a corner, from which he 
lifted it and fondled it with more than mere boyish ad- 
miration of a firearm, for now it was his sole com- 
panion and faithful protector. He rested it across the 
projecting end of a log of the side wall, and took a 
long aim at an imaginary Indian in the form of a stump 
on the rocky hillside beyond the leach tubs, then drew 
a finer bead on a moose flower that shone in bright relief 
against a b'ack shadow, and wished that he might prove 
his marksrfianship by actual test. But such a waste of 
precious ammunit.on was not to be thought of even if the 
report would not be certain to bring his father hurrying 
back in needless alarm. As a bear would not shamble 
forth nor a wolf sneak into the open from the wood- 
side where a company of jays were berating some object 
of their dislike, he contented himself with opening the 
pan and examining the priming and adding a few grains 
of powder from the engraved powder horn given his 
father in Connecticut. 

A premonitory slop of lye on the hot embers hastily 
summoned him to his duty. He partially quelled the 
riotous liquid by vigorous dipping and pouring with the 
long-handled dipper. He paused in his work to listen to 
an unfamiliar bird song that caught his ear above the 
crackling roar of the fire and the muffled wolloping of 
the kettle and the churning of the little waterfall im its 
hollow basin. It was a merrier sound even than the 
babble of the brook or the. musical tinkle of the lye in 
the great trough, for it was the song of the first bobo- 
link that had discovered the new clearing, rejoicing over 
its desolation of blackened stumps and withered fireweed. 
wherein, perhaps, it saw the greenness and bloom of 
future summer meadows. ‘ Three years had passed since 
the young pioneer heard a bobolink singing its blythe 
chorus in the sunny fields of old Connecticut, and it 
brought an ache of yearning for the pleasanter and easier 
life in the older settlement. Yet it was a signal of con- 
quest well begun, and a promise of victory over savage 
nature. The boy’s abstracted gaze rested on the scathed 
clear_ng, the brook, robbed of all its beauty and choked 
with brush, the greening border of the forest, yet he saw 
vot there but a vision of smooth meadows and pas- 
tures and a clear stream winding between green banks. 
The turmoil of the boiling lye recalled him to his duty, 
and he began dipping and pouring again, too intent upon 
his work to look behind him for the cause of a nearer 
cutbreak of clamor from the jays. A moment later a 
smart tap on the shoulder made him turn his head with a 
sudden start, which was succeeded by a sinking horror 
when he found himself in the presence of two stalwart 
Indians. The face of the nearest wore an almost good- 
ratured expression as he regarded Stephen’s consterna- 
tion and complete helplessness. The other was a wicked- 
looking savage whose beady little eyes glittered with a 
snaky, murderous light, and he fingered his tomahawk in 
his belt as if he could hardly restrain the desire to use it. 

“Boy no good watchman camp,” said the first, broaden- 
ing his grin. “Injun ketch now. Boy walk in woods 
"long me. Me makum good Injun.” 5 

As he spoke he handled-a théng of moose hide, the 
use of which Stephen understood, and to “walk the 
woods” he knew meant to be taken through the wilder- 
ness to Canada. Both Indians cast furtive glances upon 
the boiling lye with a curiosity their stoicism could. not 


’ 


conceal, -until abandoning. the attempt the spokesman 
asked, pointing to the kettle; 





“What call um? Pastoniac make um lum?” 
Impelled by an impulse of self-preservation, the con- 


sequences of which he did not patise to consider, Stephen - 


answered : 2 

“Yes, yes! Want to drink some?” and raised the half- 
filled-dipper witha’ gesture of invitation. 

Both stooped toward the proffered dra 
ing at the steam-and shrinking a little from immediate 
centaet with the hot vessel. A means of escape flashed 
through the boy’s mind which he put in execution as soon 
as conceived. Withdrawing the dipper a little, he flung 
the contents full in the faces of the Indian, then leaping 
out at the opposite side of the shed, he sprang away at full 
speed for home. 

The one on the further side received the larger share 
of the scalding caustic fairly in the face, and was com- 
pletely blinded by it, whle the other was struck upon 
one side and made immediate use of his uninjured eye to 
take a flying shot at Stephen. Half-blinded, wholly sur- 
prised and tortured with excruciating pain, his aim was 
wild, and the ball went whistling high over Stephen's 
head. His companion, bewildered by the sudden blindness 
and suffering torture as exquisite as any his people had 
ever inflicted on their captives, groped away from the 
noise of fire and seething kettle till the sound of the run- 
ning brook caught his ear, when he staggered toward it 
and plunged into the water. 

Simeon Draper, alarmed by the report of the gun, was 


ht, each blow- 


hurrying back with provisions, the refilled vinegar bottle” 


and the spare gun from the house, when he was met by 
his son, who with few words told of his adventure. 
Stealthily approaching the camp by a circuitous route, 
they discovered the Indians still at the brook and so en- 
gaged in bathing their injured faces and with but one eye 
between them to apprise them of danger, that they were 
easily captured. There was small chance of escape when 
one half-bl'nd man had to lead another totally blind, and 
they submitted stoically to their fate, whatever it might be. 

“Red water. burn plenty bad,” said the spokesman. 
“Water no put um out.” 

Draper gave him the vinegar and directed him to bathe 
his own and his comrade’s eyes with it, which, though it 
smarted terribly for a time, stopped the biting of the 
caustic and gave grateful relief. 

Then Stephen, with the long smoothbore, stood guard 
over the captives while his father completed the boiling 
down of the lye to “black salts.” This was set to cool 
and harden in a smaller kettle. Then as the sun was 
going -down, with their prisoners before them, they 
marched. home, hungry as wolves, for the pork and corn- 
bread had been fairly divided with the Indians, whose 
appetite seemed unimpaired by their misfortunes. 

Great was the surprise and thankfulness of Patience 
Draper when she saw her husband and son returning, safe 
and unharmed, although accompanied by the two savages, 
for she had heard the gun and had passed two hours of 
such agonizing dread as frontier life often brought to 
womenkind. The deliverance gained by her son’s bold 
stroke aroused her devout thankfulness, yet her womanly 
heart pitied the suffering plight of the stolid captives, and 
she dressed their wounds as carefully as if these men 
were friends and not the relentless foes of her people. 

The news of Stephen’s exploit soon spread among the 
scattered settlers, and they came to seek confirmation of 
the story by sight of the captives, with their heads 
tandaged by good Mistress Draper, whose kindness met 
slight approval from most of the visitors. 

“Tf I'd ha’ ketched ’em, I’d jest ha’ knocked ’em in the 
head wi’ my ax or beetle,” declared old Ephraim Long, 
who had been a scalp hunter and had borne a part in 
Lovewell’s famous fight. “Sarve Injuns that sass an’ they 
won't never pester nob’dy ag’in.” 

The opinion of the majority of the settlers coincided 
with that of “ol’ man Long,” yet Patience Draper con- 
tinued her benevolent work, and the condition of the 
captives improved so rapidly that the neighbors predicted 
they would soon be able to murder their benefactors and 
then make their escape, and all increased their vigilance 
and strengthened their means of protection. The silent 
Irdian indeed seemed vicious enough to fulfill the 
prophecy if he had the power, but the other made simple 
and apparently sincere expressions of gratitude. 

“You good squaw. Me Cap’n Joe,” he said, standing 
erect and pounding the breast of his blanket coat with his 
fist. “Me fight, plenty. Me ketch Pastoniac, plenty. 
Make um walk woods. Me big man. Dodosun,” point- 
ing to his comrade, “him good sojer; fight Pastoniac, 
ketch, plenty. Him big man, bose big men. Lee’l Pas- 
toniac boy, half so big, ketch um bose of it. Ugh! Dat 
shame, plenty,” and he laughed as if he relished. the joke, 
but the unbandaged lower half of Dodosun’s face looked 
savagely sullen. 

Simeon Draper had no fear of his captives’ attempting 
to escape in their present condition, and maintained a 
loose guard over them. So it happened later on. that he 
awoke one morning to find them gone, so long departed 
that they must be far beyond the verge of the forest, in 
which it would be as useless to search for them as for a 
mouse in a straw stack.’ Except for their value as ex- 


changes for English captives, and that they had carried- 


away one of the guns, he was not sorry to be rid of them. 

The prediction of the older settlers was verified in part 
and its completion still expected, yet for two years the 
frontier remained undisturbed, except by rumors of 
threatened attack. But one midsummer day when the 
men folks were all at work in the meadows, in such 
fancied security that but few had carried their guns with 
them, a strong band of Waubanakees suddenly swooped 
down ‘upon the place, killed-and sealped one man, wounded 
and captured another and carried, off three. women and five 
children, among whom were Patience Draper and her 
youngest child, a little girl not two years old. No attack 
was made on the blockhouse, where the families at once 
took shelter, and from which all but. a small guard of 
able-bodied men set forth in pursuit of the marauders, 
under the lead of Sergeant Ephraim Long. 

After a sharp pursuit twenty, miles'up the river, the 
Indians were about to be overtaken when they sent back 
one of the captured children with the threat that if they 
were attacked they would at once put all the captives to 
death. . Some of the rescte party were for giving no heed 
to this, ~ ¢ ee — were those whose 
wives and children were, in, jeopardy, were unwilling. to 
risk its execution, and it re Socced to abandon the — 

1 i their rotite by what 


The Indians continued was known 


as the “Indian road” up the West or Wantastequet River, 
then across the “height of land” to Otter Creek, where 
their canoes had been secreted. In these they now-em- 
barked with their plunder and captives to the great relief 
of the latter, who had been hurried over the rough trail 
in constant fear that some of the little children would 
give out and be murdered by the savages, according to 
their well-known custom. No one of the unhappy com- 
pany suffered the horror of this fear more keenly than 
Patience Draper, whose little girl was the youngest of the 
captives, and least able to endure the hardships of the 
journey. For many weary miles the mother had carried 
the child, till she was in danger of bringing upon herself 
the fatal stroke, the most dreaded because it would leave 
the child among the savages without her care and pro- 
tection, 


Embarked in the canoes, in comparative bodily com- 
fort, the party glided steadily down the river, winding 
through the ancient forest, past shores that showed no 
trace of former human presence save in the worn trail 
of carrying places, past rock-torn rapids and thunder- 
ous cataracts. Passing the last and greatest of tliese, at 
what is now Vergennes, they glided for miles down a 
wide, deep channel so devious that it well deserves the 
name Peconktuk, “Crooked River,” by which it was 
known to the Waubanakees as well as by the name 
of Womakahketuk, “Otter River.” At length they came 
to the broad expanse of Peton Brook, the beautiful lake 
of lower Champlain. Here they landed on a low 
promontory sloping gently to the river from the rock- 
walled lakeward shore. In front the ragged steeps of 
a mountain arose from the water’s edge. Far to the 
northward, beyond jutting capes of rock and forest, 
lake and sky met where dim islands lay like stranded 
clouds between them. To the southward the blue waters 
seemed compassed by low shores and sheer walls of 


mountain. In all the extended scene there was no 
sign of human life but in the brief encampment of 
marauders. 


The next morning the Indians held an unintelligible 
consultation, which resulted in their embarkation for the 
southward. Coasting along the eastern shore, after two 
hours of continuous paddling, they saw before them the 
emblazoned lilies of France floating over the citadel of 
Fort St. Frederick, and half an hour later they landed 
on the beach near the western walls of the fortress. 

Here a motley company of French soldiers, Indians of 
both sexes and all ages, and a similar throng of Canadians 
from the adjacent village, were gathered to receive the 
cémers with Various expressions of satisfaction. The 
Frenchmen tempered theirs with pity for the unfortunate 
captives, the Canadians vociferously jabbered inquiries 
and comments, the Indians uttered yells of triumph, and 
the squaws crowded about the prisoners, taunting and’ 
mocking them, and were only withheld from actual vio- 
lence by the interposition of a French officer. 

Patience noticed one Indian attentively regarding her 
with the only eye that he possessed, by which and by his 
scarred face she presently recognized her old acquaint- 
ance, Captain Joe. She started and would have spoken, 
but with an unmoved countenance he turned his back upon 
her and stalked away with his squaw following three paces 
behind him. 

“An Indian’s gratitude!” she sighed, and then grew 
sick with fear that vengeance might be wreaked on her 
and her little daughter for the cruel way her son had 
defended himself against Captain Joe and Dodosun. With 
this dread added to her dismal forebodings of a long and 
miserable captivity, she was led away with her fellow 
prisoners to the fort, where by direction of the officer, they 
were placed in a comfortable though dungeon-like apart- 
ment, and supplied with abundant food. Here they were 
left to themselves, except when some inquisitive visitor 
came to stare at them. Once a black-robed priest with a 
crafty, smooth-shaven face, stole in, cat-like, and closely 
scanned each face, dwelling with open admiration upon 
the pretty features of little Nancy Draper. 

“She is a child of great beauty,” he said in English. 
“We will place her in the convent and the good sisters 
shall make her to be a Christian.” 

Patience drew the child closer, as if to shield her from 
a fate so abhorrent to her own belief and .the priest 
passed on. 

At night, a small lamp hanging on the wall was lighted 
and the captives laid themselves down on a litter of straw 
on the stone floor, the most comfortable beds they had 
enjoyed since their captivity, and soon all were asleep, save 
Patience, whose anxieties were too great for repose. 
Some time had elapsed when she saw an Indian cautiously 
and noiselessly enter the door, followed by a squaw and 
pappoose, both closely wrapped in.a blanket. To her sur- 
prise and alarm they came directly to her, and the man 
said in a low voice: 

“Come long me. You know 
me. Cap’n Joe. Me no forgit flien’. Put um squaw 
blanket on. Covel up lee’l’ gal. Come.” 

The squaw threw off her blanket and Patience saw that 
what she supposed was a pappoose concealed beneath it 
was Only a make-believe bundle. She hesitated a moment, 
then arose and took her sleeping child in her arms, when 
the blanket was thrown over both, covering her head so as 
to conceal her color and features from casual observa- 
tion. The squaw was quietly lying down in her place as 
she followed the Indian. 

They passed a French soldier who stood on guard out- 
side the door, but he barely noticed their exit, so freely 
were the Indians permitted to come and go. Her guide 
led on through several rooms and passages to a stone 
staircase, descending to a heavy, oaken door, where a 
white-coated soldier stood under arms with a lantern at 
his feet. At a word from the Indian he unbarred and 
opened the great door, holding the lantern to light the 
way down another short flight of stone steps, the water 
gate of the fortress, and the glitter of wavelets shone at 
their feet. A canoe was lying there, and at a motion of 
her companion, Patience stepped into it, when he drew 
the stern toward him and got on board. 

“My brother and sister go forth late,” the soldier said, 
speaking in French, as he stood holding the lantern at the 
head of the stairs. 

“To spy the Pastoniac, squaw sell um baskets,” the In- 
dian answered, laconically. 

“Oh, I comprehend,” the soldier laughed, softly. “My 
brother is a fox. Good voyage.” 


Me take you. . Diaper. 
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_The Indian turned the canoe and paddled straight away 

till the clang of the closing door was heard and the light 
of the lantern no longer shone out on, the lake. Then 
changing his course to the southward and tending to- 
ward the eastern shore, he paddled swiftly and silently 
until the fortified windmill south of the fort loomed 
darkly against the sky behind them. 

“Pastoniac squaw no ’flaid?” 

“No, Cap’n Joe, not of you.” 

“All safe w’en we by Carillon, s’pose we no meet 
lliquois. No. hunt um white squaw. Kill um Waubana- 
kee. My folks plenty mad w’en fin’ um squaw gone— 
pappoose gone. .No kill um, Cap’n Joe. Cap’n Joe good 
sojer. Dey t'ink we go oder way. Me only ’flaid 
Iliquois.”” . 

At last they saw before them the lights glancing from 
the embrasures of Fort Carillon. Enjoining perfect 
silence, Captain Joe kept the canoe still closer within the 
shadow of the uneven shore, till the fortress lights shone 
like stars far behind them, and the musical monotone of 
the neighboring cascade fell to a distant murmur. At 
length they entered a river-like channel, seemingly wide 
in the illusion of dim starlight, yet was but a slender 
waterway between rushy borders. Into one of these 
masses of rank growth, the Indian suddenly drove the 
canoe by one v gorous stroke of his paddle, whispering: 

“Stoop low! Canoe comin’.” 

Wondering by what sense he had discovered its ap- 
proach, Patience peering through the palings of rushes, 
saw it glide past like some ghostly craft, so noiselessly was 
it propelled by four dusky figures, from one and another 
of whom an occasional low-spoken word fell in a harsher 
tongue than the liquid dialect of the Waubanakee. When 
the wake. of the canoe no longer stirred the water 
growth beside him, Captain Joe whispered: 

“Tliquois go scout ’loun’ Carillon. No git-um Cap’n 
Joe scalp dis time.” Then backing the light craft into the 
channel, he resumed the voyage. 

As the eastern stars began to pale in the light of morn- 
ing, he turned into a channel whose devious course, coy- 
ered with lilypads, barely gave passage to the canoe. Now 
a heron launched itself awkwardly into the air within the 
canoe’s length of the prow. now a flock of summer ducks 
sprang to swifter and noisier flight before it, and now a 
deer, disturbed at its early feast of lilypads, splashed and 
floundered through water and mire to the shelter of the 
furest, uttering loud whistles of alarm, till at a place where 
water and shore met, the voyage at length ended. 

The canoe was carefully secreted and after a couple of 
hours of sleep and a breakfast provided from the Indian’s 
pack, the party began a weary journey through the forest, 
wearisome even to the hardened muscles of the Indian, for 
much of the way he carried little Nancy upon his shoul- 
der. Without other adventure than the hardship incident . 
to such travel, they came to the upper waters of the Otter, 
and in a hidden canoe made an easier stage of their 
journey. After another long march on the trail of the 
“Indian Road,” toward the close of an August day, the 
light of a clearing broke through the twilight of the 
forest before them, where, with inexpressible joy and 
thankfulness, Patience Draper saw the smoke of her own 
chimney drifting up toward the evening sky, and at the 
further end of the stump-blackened meadow saw her hus- 
band at work, and on the rude ox cart with its lading of 
new hay a lesser figure she doubted not was her son. 

“Way good, now,” said her faithful guide. “Me no go 
furder. He see me, ol’ Long shoot me, mebby. Goo’ 
bye.” 

“No, no, go with me! Come home an’ eat an’ sleep an’ 
rest. No one shall hurt you. I'll tell them all how good 
you are. Come on.” 

With some hesitation he made as if to follow, and she 
hurried forward, leading her child. Speaking and getting 
no answer, she locked back, but caught only a glimpse of 
Captain Joe as he vanished in the shadowy verge of the 
forest, and so passed forever from her sight and ken, 
but never from her grateful remembrance. 

ROwLANp E. Rosinson. 


In the Faroe Islands. 


(Continued from page 363.) 

ALTHOUGH I spent several weeks at Hans Kristoffer’s, in 
Midvag, I fished only four or five times in Sorvags-vatn. 
The lake was a mile from the house; it was the season 
for storing peats, when young and old are busy on the 
moors, and how can a woman fish alone with any pleasure 
when three bulls are grazing on the lake shores, and ther 
are no fences or walls to climb over? I did not even 
try, but waited until the last peat was stacked in the 
“gréthus,” and the very next night, Jegvand, Jr., Heine 
and I went fishing. 

During the summer, the youth of Midvag seldom fish 
curing the day. From 8 P. M. until 1 A. M. in June 
and July, and from 7 to 10 P. M., and 2"to 4 A. M. in 
August are the hours preferred. An inconvenient time, 
ore might think, but the Farce people seem to lay up 
sieep in winter as a bear does his fat in summer, and 
they are able, without difficulty, to turn night into day. 
The tackle used consists of a stout pole, coarse white 
lhne, and large hooks baited with angleworms, and the 
trout are jerked violently from the water with no attempt 
to play them. Jegvand and He ne, however, had made 
much lighter rods and primitive reels, and they fished 
ir more scientific fashion. 

I left my fly-rod at home that evening and took a green- 
heart rod made by Hardy Brothers, of Alnwick, Eng- 
land. By changing the tips this served admirably for 
both bait-fishing and spinn ng. Jegvand and Heine were 
to take turns in rowing and fishing. Their method was 
to trail a rather small hook baited with angleworms, at a 
distance of about forty feet from the boat. I had a light 
braided silk dine, stout leader and an Abbey & Imbrie 
“spinning coachman,” Numbers was our object. It was 
not atime to experiment with fly-fishing at night. Fru 


Hans Kristoffer expected relatives from Bé to dinner on 


the morrow—Sunday—and she had requested us to bring 
home: enough trout to make a large dish of “frikadellas.” 
These are a glorified kind of fish cake. I would give the 
recipe, except for my conviction that no native-born 
American would have the patience to pound and whisk 
the i ients for two hours and a half, and so pro- 
duce cteaminess and lightness indispensable to the 
ideal frikadella. 
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_ There is a charm and mystery about these night fish- 
ings. Itis broad daylight until 11 o'clock, with wreaths of 
rosy mists about-the bare fjelds, and the higher peaks 
giowing with flame and copper hues. Then for two hours 
is a clear silvery twilight, with every object distinctly 
visible. One waits, unconscious of the pass ng time, for 
it to grow darker, but it lightens instead and another day 
has come. As-we pass, the ever-watchful curlews give 
the alarm, the oyster catchers answer and the golden 
plover; there is a chatter of titlarks, wréns and stone- 
chats, and a few ravens and crows hurry from the cliffs to 
see what is the matter. The gulls, terns and kittiwakes 
are all astir, eider ducks are taking little excursions in 
groups of five or six, and now and then a puffin flies over, 
straying from his quarters on the bird crags above the 
sea. It was so light that I am sure an expert fisherman 
could have taken many fish by using a small white or 
yellow miller; such as one would choose for early twi- 
light fishing in America. 

During the first hour I caught e’ght. good trout, and 
Heine, whose turn it was to fish, not one. Heine (aged 
sixteen) is a born fisherman and something of a misogy- 
nist, considering woman of small account except as she 
provides food and clothes to.man, and so enables him to 
live and fish. He had never spoken to me (Jegvand did 


. the necessary talking), but I always had hopes of soften- 


ing h's heart. Heine takes his fishing seriously, and I 
realized that unless he could catch something soon, the 
situation would be critical. So I lent him an Abbey & 
Imbrie capelin minnow. He caught five nice fish in half 
an hour, all larger than mine. and the danger was past. 
And that night, when he returned the minnow, his lips 
were unsealed. “Thanks shall you have!” he said with 
haughty grace. ‘‘That’s a remarkably good little fish!” 

We came stealing into the silent house at 1 A. M. with 
twenty-eight trout, weighing from three-quarters of a 
pound to two pounds, every one a fighter and in fine con- 
dition. Our dish of fr.kadellas was assured. 

A few years ago a young Englishman spent a month in 
the Faroes, and then wrote a book about them. In it 
he gave free rein to his imagination. This was a pity, for 
it caused inconvenience and disappointment to others who 
naturally wished to catch scores of trout averaging three 
pounds apiece, and to shoot large bags of curlew, oyster 
catchers, snipe, and plover during a short stroll. The 
courteous governor of the Faroes has received and an- 
swered many letters asking if these tales be true. One 
less prudent sportsman, an Anglican clergyman, did not 
inquire, but came, shot a snipe the morning after his 
arrival, and was promptly haled before the authorities. 
‘the above-named birds cannot be shot before Sept. 15, too 
late for travel among the Faroes. As for the fish, those 
“finny montsers of Sorvags-vatn,” Hans Kristoffer testi- 
fies that he has never seen anything bigger than tw» 
pounds and a half. The Sorvags-vatn fish, however, are 
not to be despised. They are the Salmo fario (the river 
trout of Europe), gamy, pink-fleshed and finely flavored, 
and under favorable conditions a large catch can be 
made. A few days after our first fishing, Heine had a 
regular fishing orgie, an all-night affair, and caught sixty, 
ranging from one-quarter to one and a half pounds. 

As near as I can ascertain, there are nine or ten fishing 
lakes in the Faroes, not counting a number of tarns where 
small trout are often taken, Fjalla-vatn and Kvittla-vatn, 
two lakes in Northern Vaagoe, haye fish which, though 
not so numerous as those in Sorvags-vatn, are heavier— 
but there is no shelter at these lakes of any kind, and the 
way to them is rough and fatiguing. There are both sea 
ard river trout at- Leinum, Saxen and Stromnoes or 
Stromée, Eide or Osterde, and Sand or Sandée, and I 
am sure there must be many an inlet and bay still un- 
fished with light tackle where sea trout might be taken. 
But the difficulties of Faroe travel are great. In many 
places steep fjelds prevent land excursions, and storms 
make excursions by sea impossible for weeks at a time. 
The life insurance companies of Copenhagen certainly do 
not underestimate the risks of a Faroe life. Their 
charges are five times greater for Faroes than for Den- 
mark. : 

When I left Hans Kristoffer’s it was to go to Leinum, 
on the island of Stromée. Here there are three small 
lakes connected with one another and wth the sea. 
Waders and a boat were necessary here, and I had neither 
There had been little rain, and the sea trout had not begun 
to run. Also, lest I do injustice to Faroe fishing, I might 
as well confess that I cannot cast a fly well. My line 
often falls on the water with a distressing splash, and I 
cennot cover much water with it. Had I been willing to 
use worms, I might have taken many I.ttle troutlets, but i 
persisted in fly-fishing, and the truth is I did not catch a 
thing. It was a time of humiliation, emphasized by the 


fact that the small boy who accompanied me, with a touch ° 


ing faith, always carried a bushel basket. It was some 
t me before it occurred to me that this was intended to 
hold my fish. 

To wait at Leinum for rains that might be long in 
coming, was not wise, and after two days I started over 
the hills to Stromnoes, a half-way hamlet on the route to 
Saxen. No one who cannot take rough tramps can really 
see the Faroes. My walk that day was a typical one. 
Two men carried my traps in “leipur” on their backs, and 
I trudged on behind, with skirts kilted and fjeld staff in 
hand. We followed the brook and lake shore for a mile 
and a half, and then climbed slowly upward for an hour. 
A keen wind met us on the summit; the air was clean and 
fragrant with peat and wild grasses. We passed cow 
lim.t, then after a half-hour or so, the further sheep 
lands, and reached the lonely higher ranges, toiling over 
stones and hillocks, through matted grass and boggy spots 
where the feet sank deep in sphagnum mosses. For the 
first two hours I paddled along in a state of active 
Nirvana, thinking of nothing in particular, vaguely con- 
scious of the skirling of curlews and terns, and the plain- 
tive “dee-e!”’ of the golden plover. The sweet rain whisks 
against my face and the sun lays a warm hand on my 
shoulder. I feel like a primitive person, a nomad, with 
vone of the cares and worries of civilized life. The two 
figures on ahead are members of my tribe, bearing our 
few worldly possessions, only—were I a true primitive 
person, I, as the woman and beast of burden, would be 
carrying the pots and skins and kettles. 

Then this beatific mood passes, and tired muscles pro- 
test against the toilsome work. We stop to rest, and I 
curl up in a hollow and eat black bread and dried mutton, 


hid behind a rock and peeped in. 
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and find that the best “pick-me-up” is cold tea, East Indian 
tea, in a bottle with plenty of sweet cream in it. Then 
on again, feeling a kind of satisfaction (to quote Thomas 
Hughes) in “the consciousness of silent endurance, so 
dear to every Englishman, of standing out against some- 
thing and not giving in.” 

It is slow work, over four hours for eight miles, and 
one’s brain wearies of using one’s judgment continually 
about the deepness of boggy spots and the wobbliness 
of hillocks. At last sheep come in sight again, then cows, 
and as we dip down to lower levels, from the fjord comes 
a breath of salt air, and peat smoke from cabins still hid- 
den below the rocky ledges. 

Though I have never heard Stromnoes recommended as 
a good fishing place, I feel sure that sea trout could be 
caught there. I dined from delicious fish which my 
hostess said were caught in her husband’s herring nets— 
and there were all the cond.tions for sea trout, a sheltered 
fjord, a clear, swift stream and a tarn or two at its head 
among the hills. 

Next day I left Stromnoes for Saxen, walking over 
easier ground for six miles. 
fjelds closed in upon a narrow valley, a brook tumbled 
over and between boulders, flowed through a lake, and 
with many a fall and rapid to the sea. It looked very 
trouty except for the lowness of the water. 

Saxen I found to be a three-house hamlet. The house 
where I stayed had its peculiarities. There was a rooster 
who crowed every two minutes after 1:30 A. M.; a cow 
homesick for the “out-fields,” and a calf whose lamenta- 
tons had no beginning and no end, and all three lived 
directly under my bed, with only an open flooring between 
us. The number of exasperating things that calf did! 
He snuffled and snorted, thumped my floor with the top of 
his head, bellowed and grunted and rolled a wooden 
bucket about. In the morning I protested; my hostess 
suggested mildly that I “might get used to it,’ but I as- 
sured her that never while life remained could I get used 
te such a calf. They were. kind people, and thereafter at 
10:30 P. M. the calf and the rooster were borne awa} 
to other quarters, the rooster protesting indignantly, and 
the cow and I put up with each other’s society. 

Then followed a tiresome week of waiting for the sea 
trout to come. The water near the lake was shallow and 
with no boat or waders there was small chance of any 
good-sized lake trout. The stream was shrunken, and 
the empty nets in the bay testified to the absence of sea 
trout. I had a gourmand’s interest as well as that of a 
fisherwoman in catching fish, for I grew very tired of 
kittiwakes for dinner, and the only alternative was last 
year’s whale’s meat. Every day at 11 o'clock I heard the 
report of a gun, and soon a pretty kittiwake in a dying 
condition would be shown to me, and I ate it at 2 o'clock, 
feeling like a Moloch or a Juggernaut. 

But at last came a mighty west wind, bringing with it 
the blessed rain, and all the burns and cliff waterfalls 
awoke and made a chorus up and down the glen. I took 
my rod and splashed through the puddles toward the in- 
let, glancing as I passed into a pool which had always 
seemed promising. Yes, there were fish in it; a little one, 
a larger one, and in the shadow of a boulder a vague shape 
that m ght be a large trout. The sea trout were coming 
from the sea. I quietly slipped on a grizzly-king and a 
professor, and cast across the pool, ht the second cast 
the medium-sized fish took the fly and I landed him after 
a sharp fight, a beautiful pound and a half trout. A few 
minutes later there was a swirl and a big fellow darted 
out at the fly, but the little one was ahead of him and 
was taken in short order. Then I went away for twenty 
minutes, put on two new flies, tested the tackle and did 
my very best to throw the fl.es lightly in the shadow of 
the boulder. In an instant I had h.m fast; he moved 
slowly away a few yards, then jumped high from the 
water, a great shining bar of silver, fell back heavily and 
diving under a sharp ledge see-sawed the leader against 
the edge; at Jast it parted, the fish was away with my 
two flies, and I sat down on the ground and groaned and 
said unpleasant things to myself for hesitating to risk my 
light rod and force him out. An experienced angler might 
have done it, but my Hardy guinea rod of eight ounces 
was a new one, and I did not know then how much it 
would bear. 

That ended my day’s fishing, but I dreamed of big 
trout, and next morning made extensive preparations, and 
with a small boy to help, stole softly down to that pool, 
I could count twelve 
fine sea trout, all lying in the bed of the pool and sway- 
ing lightly to and fro in the strong current. 

And then I began to fish. It was not easy work. The 
best place from which to cast was on a sloping boulder, 
where I was almost hidden behind a great mass of rock. 
I had to cast over this, wait to see that the fish was firmly 
hooked, and then in the few seconds wh‘ch elapsed before 


. he realized that fact, pass the rod over the rock, keeping 


the line taut as I climbed over several slippery rocks, and 
reaching the strand, face about just as he began to fight. 
I had never fished for sea trout before, and had always 
supposed that the Canadian Nepigon trout were the 
gamiest in the world. But I have never seen such wild 
rushes, high leaps and lightning speed, I was no longer 
afraid to trust the rod and found I could check the fish 
as they made for the sea. But it was |.vely work. Such 
beautiful creatures they were! like burnished silver with a 
little blue-green down the back. I had unfortunately left 
my landing net at Midvag, and I had to tire them out 
and then lead them cautiously up to one little piece of 
sandy strand where the small boy could go in the shallow 
water and secure the fish. And never have I seen a 
stupider specimen than Paol Jens. He stood each t.me 
like a graven image, not moving a finger until roused to 
action by my fierce wrath. He will never-make a fisher- 
man! Heine, of Midvag, at the age of three, would have 
known just what to do, and how to do it. But there were 
times that morning when I had murder in my heart to- 
ward Paol Jens. 

During the next two hours I caught seven out of the 
twelve fish. In weight they ranged from one and a half 
to almost three pounds. I think I mght have taken 
several more, but I was quite exhausted by that time, and 
had to go home for dinner. The largest and wariest fish 
were still in the pool, and I noticed that the heavier the 
fish the redder was its flesh. Even in the water one 
could See the pink and copper tints gleaming through the 
silver skin. They weighed probably from three to six 


As we approached, dark ~ 
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pounds apiece. The water was very clear and I could 
see them distinctly as they poised themselves lightly in the 
current or made little tours around the pool, rising now 
and then at a midge or fly. I would return, I decide, in 
an hour, refreshed by my kittiwake dinner, and try to 
catch at least three of those big fellows. But I reckoned 
without Paol Jens. While I was eating my kittiwake, that 
miserable boy awoke to a misplaced activity, took his 
heavy fishing pole and line, and thrasked the surface of 
that pool, scaring away every fish in the neighborhood. 

[ had but one day more to spend in Saxen, as I was 
obliged to be in Westmanhavn on the following day in 
order to catch the little Smyril. Eagy next morning it 
blew a gale, but I was early at the pool, only to find that 
a man had stretched a net across it. Two beautiful sea 
trout, weighing five and six pounds, were in it, caught by 
the gills. Further up the stream I took three sea trout 
of a pound and a half apiece, and half a dozen river trout. 
But by that time the storm had increased, so that the 
flies were whisked high above the water and I almost 
blew away up the glen; and the men of the house sent 
word that the Froken must come home and rest; that 
she did not know what it meant to walk from Saxen to 
Westmanhavn. 

There are undoubtedly big fish at Saxen, but they are 
not taken in large numbers. Generally every year two or 
three Englishmen find their way to Saxen, provided with 
tents, folding boats, waders, and a skillful oarsman and 
interpreter from Thorshavn. By spending most of their 
time on the water, two*tods may take seven or eight large 
fish during the day, some weighing as much as eight 
pounds, and perhaps a fair supply of the fario trout. A 
skillful angler who cam cast a long, clean line would un- 
doubtedly get some big fish without a boat. But the man 
with a boat or servant will have the best sport. 

In leaving Saxen for Westmanhavn, one can go twelve 
miles by sea, if the sea is calm, or nine miles over the 
fjelds. I had intended to take the former route, going in 
a large boat with eight oarsmen, on a serene day, the 
afternoon sun gilding the wonderful peaks and crags of 
Western Strom6e, I taking kodaks and sketches on the 
way, and my men lifting up their voices in song. Three 
months of adverse experience had not taught me wisdom. 
Instead, I went, as might have been expected, by land, in 
a howling storm. All the waters were out, and four times 
one of my men, a giant of a Faroese, had to carry me 
through the streams, I rejoicing in the meantime in the 
bigness of his calves. There are, i believe, fine views to 
be seen en route in good weather, but I saw nothing but 
shifting gray walls of mist, and it rained “shoemaker’s 
apprentices”—the Faroe equivalent of the English “cats 
and dogs.” 

A few days later found me on the way to Sand or 
Sand6é, where I hoped to catch one big trout before re- 
turning to Thorshavn. As we passed down the west- 
ern side of the island, the captain of Smyril pointed out 
the place where the ill-fated Principia was lost in Novem- 
ber some years ago. On that same night I had left 
Thorshavn on a Danish steamer. We had passed on the 
other side of the island at the very hour when, hidden 
from all help behind the cliffs of an uninhabited coast, the 
Principia was burning. Out of all the crew and passen- 
gers, one only was saved after drifting for thirteen hours 
lashed to a plank. And that same night a clergyman in 
Scotland, whose brother was on the ship, saw her in a 
dream; saw the fire amidships, the life boats burned, a 
hastily constructed raft overturned and wrecked in 
launching, and his brother jumping into the water. He 
woke with the words “Faroe Islands” sounding in his 
ears. But he knew nothing of the Faroe Islands, and 
thought the ship was hundreds of miles south, bound for 
America. He:told his old housekeeper his dream next 
morning, and six weeks later when the post came from 
Faroes, he heard that a fire had broken out on the Prin- 
cipia, passengers and crew had fought it for three days; 
they could not steer the vessel, and a southwest gale had 
driven it far north; and there, burning, she was dashed to 
pieces against the cliffs of Sandde. When I went to Mid- 
vag, I found that it was Jegvand, Sr., who had found the 
brother’s body and helped to bury it. “A fine man, a 
kraftig [strong] man,” said Jegvand, sadly. “He had a 
life belt on, but there was little chance for him; of all 
the wreck that came ashore, not one piece was big enough 
to use. It was in splinters. There was great surf that 
night. I have never seen worse.” 

I post this letter from Thorshavn. I accomplished my 
mission to Sand and caught my big trout. Only one big 
one, to be sure, among a number of small ones, but he 
was a fish to satisfy the most exacting, a beautiful sea 
trout, fresh from the bay, caught with my light rod and a 
small green-mantle fly. He weighed a full five pounds, 
and we had a long and fair fight. And then a fierce equi- 
noctial storm arose, and—little Smyril was due before 
it was over. Each day I watched the surf, and talked 
with old sea dogs, who were digging their potatoes, about 
the prospects of my being able to board her if she came. 
They were unpleasantly optimistic. “Don’t be afraid, 
Froken,” they said. “We'll get you on board somehow! 
Yes, unless it gets worse (though it won't be pleasant) 
we can do it!” And I could only hope and pray it would 
get worse and so make the attempt impossible. 

But Smyril came at last, the old sea dogs put me on 
board “somehow,” and that trip to Thorshavn gave me a 
fellow feeling for the voyagers of the “Lotus Eaters”— 

“Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam.” 


The little capital, after my four months’ absence among 
the lonely islands, looked cosy and hospitable. There 
was the hum of voices, the clatter of pattens in the nar- 
row lanes; lights twinkled in the grass-covered cabins and 
on a fleet of fishing smacks from Iceland—Norse, Scotch 
and Faroe—that had taken refuge from the storm. The 
baker was making his Saturday evening crullers and little 
cakes. I could smell the spices in a whiff of land breeze. 
The cheerful voice of a friend greeted me in English as, 
chilled and tired, I stumbled out of the boat. 

It is: good to be back again. EvizaBetH TAYLOR. 





“Curious thing about a man with a watch is that if you 
see him take it out and look at it, and you ask him two 
seconds later what time it is, he never remembers. He has 
to look at it again.” : Bo? eaadi Ss 

“Yes; I've noticed that he’ll always do it—if his watch 
js a fine one.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Wild Horse of the Banks. 


; THERE is really no more historical as well as interest- 
ing and curious territory in the United States than the 
long sand banks which mark the eastern boundary of 


North Carolina, and which form a vast breakwater, with-. 


in which are the “sounds” through which the Govern- 
ment now prpposes. to provide an inland water-way 
which will end the terrors of Cape Hatteras. 

This is to be a story of that part of the banks further 
to the southward of Cape Hatteras, where the little ponies 
are, the only wild horses east of the Mississippi; ponies 
which have over three centuries of history behind them, 
and which date back to the time of knightly Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the days when the Moors of Barbary were 
a power. 

The part of the banks in question is known as 
“Shackelford’s banks,” taking its name from the chief 
owner., Beginning at Ocracoke Inlet, this stretch of 
sand reaches to Bogue Inlet, terminating at Shackel- 
ford’s Point, in front of the town of Beaufort. Shackel- 
ford’s banks are almost forty miles long, low-lying, with 
here and there dunes or sand hills, rising to a height 
of say forty feet, tree covered, the trees loaded with 


vines, and in this mass of nearly sub-tropical vegetation, . 


much of it evergreen, are the Spanish bayonet, prickly 
pear or small cactus, and the fan, or scrub palmetto. 
There are homes here and there along this irregular 
stretch of Shackelford’s banks, and there is also a light- 
house and near it a natural harbor of refuge, at Cape 
Lookout, which the Government is also planning to 
utilize. 

On Shackelford’s banks alone are the little ponies re- 
ferred to. It is strange but true, that they are found 
in their wild state nowhere else. There are said to 
be about twelve hundred of them on the banks. Inquiry 
made of residents as to whether the number of ponies 
had decreased during the past fifty years brought the 
response that it had, and that until about 1850 the ponies 
increased. The ponies weigh about 800 pounds, and 
their height is about thirteen to fourteen hands, that is, 
4% to 4% feet. Their life is mainly on the banks, though 
in very stormy weather they sometimes swim over to 
the mainland, a distance of from two to five miles away. 
Their food is marsh grass, sea dats, leaves of scrubby 
trees, and shrubs and berries, particularly the berries of 
the holly. The woods give them usually a good shelter, 
and hence it is seldom that they seek the shelter of the 
mainland. They live to quite an age, but the average is 
about 22 years. Some reach the age of forty. When 
they want water they paw holes in the sand in low 
places, and get plenty of it. 

These ponies have owners. The “Banks” are owned 
by various persons, largely upon grants sold by the 
State. These people make pens out of drift wood and 
rough logs and poles, and into these the ponies and 
their colts are driven and branded. A colt following a 
branded mare is considered the property of the owner 
of the mare, and he brands it. In cases where there 
are colts which do not follow the mares, then the “pen- 
ners,” that is men who make and own the pens, take 
them. Such is the unwritten law. The ponies are 
driven out of the scrub by drivers or herders, and this 
is a matter of no small difficulty, as the scrub is often 
so thick as to be jungle, threaded by thousands of nar- 
row paths through the shining sand. The wind and salt 
keep down much of the vegetation, so that there may 
be seen hickory trees not over three feet in height, yet 
loaded with nuts, and horse chestnut trees equally as 
dwarfed. 

The colts are covered with hair several inches in 
length, a nature’s protection against the weather. This 
is called colt hair, and looks like felt. It falls off in 
large flakes. Most of the colts are of a faded brown 
color, but are sometimes black. They are termed colts 
until they are branded, though they may be three years 
old or more before they are pennned and the brand put 
on. These ponies are always known in all parts of the 
State as “bankers” ponies. They do not appear to be 
sold much outside of North Carolina, as the people in 
other States do not know anything about them. They 
cross well with horses. When taken up-country and 
fed upon corn, hay and oats they fill out and darken 
in color somewhat. Their instinct is remarkable. They 
know by means of it the way to get to the mainland or 
to islands with the minimum amouft of swimming, and 
the writer has seen them wade great distances without 
getting out of their depth, making various turns and 
changes of direction to conform to the shoals, yet they 
are fearless swimmers. > 

Though an inlet only about two miles in width sepa- 
rates Shackelford’s banks from Bogue banks, yet the 
ponies never go on the latter banks, nor do they cross 
the Ocracoke Inlet. ‘ 

Ancestors of these hardy and valuable little horses 
were the Barbary horses which Sir Walter Raleigh sent 
over with his colonists to Roanoke Island. They have 
bred and multiplied, and for at least two centuries have 
been utilized by the people of that section. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonisis, when the relief from England was so 
long delayed in reaching them, went with the Indians to 
the mainland, but must have left the ponies. The In- 
dians were unused to horses. These Indians were the 
Haterasks, who gave their name to the dreaded cape. 
When Raleigh’s colonists first landed there they found 
that the Haterasks were distinguished by their blue 
eyes, and that they had a tradition that their “fathers 
could talk out of a book.” Hence the inference that at 
some former period a crew of white men had been cast 
away thereabouts and had amalgamated with the In- 
dians. 

These sturdy little ponies are, therefore, a part of the 
romance which hangs about this quaint part of North 
Carolina. There are persons who hold that Raleigh’s 
colonists first landed on Shackelford’s banks, and later 
went to the “Isle of Roanoke,” where they built their 
fort because it was a more defensible place, and that 
they left the “little Barbary horses” on the banks until 
better-times should come. Frep. A. Otps. 





In a Restaurant—He—“Will have a little lobster 6d 
She—“Oh, John, this is so. !’—Philadelphia Even- 


ing Bulletin. : 
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Glatuyal History. 
—_o— 
Life of the North. 


THE last issue of North American Fauna (No, 22), the 
publication of the Division of the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture, contains a paper of un- 
usual interest. Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, the Chief of the Division, it was published 
Oct. 31, and gives an account of a “Biological Investiga- 
tion of the Hudson Bay Region,” by Edward A, Preble. 

For more than a century the employees of the Hudson 
Bay Company used to send collections of birds and mam- 
mals from Hudson Bay to London. These were examined 
and described by naturalists, for, of course, the new coun- 


‘ try gave many new species. -Many of the specimens from 


which the description were drawn have now disappeared. 
and often the specimens were without labels showing 
just where they came from, so that really little more was 
known about them than that they were secured in the 
northern part of North America. No modern museum 
possessed anything like a representative collection of the 
mammals and birds of Hudson Bay, and this became a 
watter of great importance when the Biological Survey 
began to receive large collections of birds and mammals 
from Alaska. Without specimens for comparison, it was 
impossible in many cases to tell whether the Alaska speci- 
mens were or were not different from those described 
long ago from other parts of boreal America. In view 
of this embarrassment, Dr. Merriam decided to send an 
expedition to Hudson Bay in order to collect the topotypes 
that he so greatly required, and Mr. Preble was chosen 
for this laborious task. The report just published, con- 
taining about 125 pages, is the result of this expedition. 
It shows that the work was well performed, and is full 
of interest—a useful contribution to our knowledge of 
the north. 

The party, consisting of Mr. Preble and his brother, Al- 
fred E. Preble, as assistant, started from Winnipeg June 
14. At Winnipeg and throughout their journey there- 
after, they were everywhere assisted by the Hudson Bay 
Company and its employees. Without this assistance the 
trip would hardly have been practicable. They crossed 
Lake Winnipeg by steamer and reached Norway House 
June 17. Here they procured’ Indians and a large Peter- 
boro canoe, and from Norway House, starting down Nel- 
son River, they passed by river and lake to Hudson Bay 
at York Factory. Here they exchanged their canoe for a 


sailboat, and proceeded up the west coast to Fort 
Churchill. The younger Preble remained there to collect, 
while his hendioar pushed northward to the Barren 
Grounds. This trip occupied three weeks, and on his 


return to Fort Churchill it was necessary to start on the 
return journey, to avoid being shut in by the winter. 

Mr. Preble describes in some detail the character of the 
country traversed and illustrates it by a number of capital 
photographs; the plates in the volume, numbering four- 
teen, beside a map, on which the route is marked, showing 
the whole of Hudson Bay and extending west as far as 
Bathurst Inlet and Aylmer Lake. He tells something 
of the life zones of the region passed through—from Win- 
nipeg successively the Canadian and Hudsonian zones, and 
well into the Arctic. Above Cape Churchill the Arctic 
zone is continuous on the coast, as shown by the birds 
and the mammals collected there. A more or less brief 
review is given of the previous work done in this region, 
and a bibliography beginning with Edwards, 1743-51, and 
ending with Oberholser, 1902. 

The report treats chiefly of the birds mammals and 
batrachians of the Province of Keewatin, though, of 
course, there are many references outs’ 2 of those limits, 
since the travels of some of the Ar.tic voyagers have 
been used. The report describes six new species and 
subspecies of mammals, a mouse, a muskrat, a hare, a 
mink, a weasel and a shrew; and, since the completion 
of the trip, three other species which fall w:thin the scope 
of the report have been described, two of them mice and 
one a form of Arctic fox. Quite full notes are given on 
some species in the lists of mammals and birds. 

The Greenland whale was formerly found as far south 
as Churchill River in the bay, and still occurs further to 
the north. The narwhal is found to the north, and the 
white whale is abundant; so much so, that at the time of 
Mr. Preble’s visit meri were at work for the Hudson Bay 
Company capturing them at the mouth of Churchill River. 

The woodland caribou is found in some numbers every- 
where between Norway House and Hudson Bay, and Mr. 
Preble’s party saw tracks frequently. Barren Ground 
caribou were not uncommon at the most northerly point 
reached, and were just beginning the autumnal migration 
southward. The southern limit of the range of the Bar- 
ren Ground €aribou on the west slope of Hudson Bay is 
given as Churchill River. Even in former years, ac- 
cording to Hearne, they seldom crossed that stream. 
Further inland they go south as far as the south end of 
Reindeer Lake, 


The moose.occurs in considerable numbers between the 
head of Lake Winnipeg and Norway House. Tracks 
were frequently seen, and some of them so recent that the 
mud had not yet settled in them. 

While Mr. Preble’s party saw no musk-ox, yet he brings 
back an interesting southerly record of recent date. It 
is probable that the musk-ox commonly occurs as far 
south as Chesterfield Inlet; but “Several times during the 
summer of 1897 parties of Indians reported seeing a pair 
of musk-oxen on the ‘Barrens,’ about half-way between 
York Factory and Fort Churchill. The male was finally 
killed in August, and the head brought by the Indians to 
York Factory.” This pair had probably wandered beyond 
the limits of their normal range during the preceding 
winter, and for some reason failed to return. 

The beaver is becoming scarce throughout this region, 
though skins are annually traded at miost of the posts. 
Of the skins seen at Norway House, several were black. 

The northern muskrat is smaller than our common 
form. It is extremely abundant, and though worth but 
a few cents in trade, many thousand are taken each year. 
Mr. Preble says: “The sweet flag (Acorus calamus), a 
favorite food, abounds in the Robinson’s Portage, and the 

at number of muskrat houses seen there show the 
ocality to be a favorite resort. We saw many muskgats 
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while we were descending Hill and Steel rivers. Here 
they live entirely in burrows in the banks, as the deep 
water and swift current render house building imprac- 
ticable. Piles of mussel shells, showing where the animals 
have been feasting, were frequently noticed on the bank. 
The point of marsh below York Factory seemed to be 
the home of a considerable number of muskrats, but as it 
is frequently overflowed, they are said to seldom survive 
the winter. In the vicinity of Fort Churchill they were 
found in but one place—a stream entering the Churchill 
River a few miles above the post, and they were rather 
uncommon, 

“A winter following a dry season is said to be very de- 
structive to muskrats. On account of the low water, the 
animals construct their burrows and houses correspond- 
ingly low and are often forced out by floods at a season 
when they are unable to procure food, and have no pro- 
tection from their enemies.” 

The Arctic hare was seen on the Barren Ground near 
Mr. Preble’s furthest north, as were also white wolves. 
Gray wolves were more or less abundant in the Winni- 
peg region. 

Merriam’s Innuit fox was quite abundant north of 
Fort Churchill, and occurs through northern Keewatin. 
The black bear is abundant, while nothing new was 
learned about the Barren Ground bear. On the other 
kand, polar bears were seen, and are said to be of regu- 
lar occurrence all along the west shore of Hudson Bay, 
and as far south as Severn River, and possibly to the 
head of James’ Bay. ; 

The walrus and several species of seals occur with 
more or less frequency in Hudson Bay, especially toward 
the north. A walrus was brought by an Eskimo to 
abe Churchill only a few days before the party reached 
‘there. 

Three species of loons were seen on Hudson Bay, and 
two others are recorded from there. Mr. Preble speaks 
of the noisiness of the loons, and says of the Pacific loon: 
“The howl of a wolf or any unusual sound was generally 
followed by a chorus of their wild, weird calls, lasting for 
several minutes. 

All three species of merganser were observed. Mal- 
lards were rather abundant, and as might be expected, the 
list of the ducks and the geese is a long one. 

Mr. Preble took near York Factory five little yellow 
rail, which he secured by following up their call note. 

As might be expected for a trip along the sea shore, the 
list of beach birds is long. The spruce grouse, Canada 
ruffed grouse, willow ptarmigan and sharp-tailed grouse 
are all recorded. The rock grouse they did not see. 

The list of the lesser birds is a long one and contains 
many interesting notes, to which the reader must be-re- 
ferred. A few frogs and salamanders were secured. 





A New Caribou. 


From the valuable natural history material brought to 
the American Museum of Natural History by Com- 
mander R. E. Peary, on his return from his sojourn in 
the Arctic region, are the skins of five caribou. Of these 
four are flat skins of adults, without skulls and more 
or less defective, and the complete skin of a young fawn, 
preserved in brine. On this material Dr. J. A, Allen has 
described the Ellesmere Land caribou (Rangifer pearyt), 
a new species, quite different from the Greenland cari- 
bou, and indeed from any other that is known. In the 
winter coat, which these animals still wore, when killed 
in June, the Ellesmere Land caribou is pure white except 
tor a dark patch on the middle and posterior part of the 
back, In the single male, the dark patch on the back is 
drab gray, while in the three females this patch is darker, 
and extends a little further forward. In two of these 
females the front surface of the forelegs is dark 
grayish brown. In the fawn the contrasts in color are 
less pronounced than in the adult animal, and it is more or 
less rusty throughout. Something of this may be due, 
however, to the brine in which it was preserved. 

In a letter to Dr. Allen, Commander Peary says that 
the winter coat of the Greenland caribou is pronouncedly 
darker than the Ellesmere specimens. 








The Real Samoa. 


From the New York Sun, Nov. 5. 


Ir is a remarkable book that Mrs. Llewella Pierce 
Churchill has written in “Samoa ‘Uma” (Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company). The Pacific islands, with 
their eternal summer and delightful natives and blissful 
indolence, have been a fairy land for dreamers from the 
day of the Mutineers of the Bounty to that of Bishop 
Peter. They have been spoiled by missionaries and 
diplomatic quarrels and ethnographers and by enthusiastic 
literary men. Samoa has suffered above all; it has come 
to mean to most of us only a senseless international 
wrangle, though it does recall a great heroic scene; more- 
cver, it must bear the burden of the Stevenson cult and 
the reality, the little community of Pacific islanders, is 
lost sight of. It is this that Mrs. Churchill observed and 
that she tells of. ay 

She was in an unusually favorable position for her 
readers in that she had no ax to grind. She was there, not 
as ‘a missionary, nor a scientific investigator, nor an 
official, nor a poet in search of the picturesque ; she was 
there simply as a wife who accompanied her husband 
whither his business led him; she was in Samoa a long 
time and used her eyes and her brains in finding out what 
was around her. The people and their ways interested 
her and she reports what she saw pleasantly, clearly and 
with no favor. The result may be disappointing to those 
who have closed their eyes to the savage side of the 
amiable Samoans and the Pacific islanders in general, but 
they will feel that they have now a sure foundation of 
fact to build on. c ; 

Mrs. Churchill, without any parade of learning, depicts 
the institutions of the people, their daily life, their cus- 
toms, amusements, and so on, with illustrative anecdotes 
and incidents, and, beside, describes characteristic adven- 
tures and scenes in her experience.. She also shows the 
effect of Pacific surroundings on.the white men who drift 
into the i and become entangled with the natives. 
After reading her book the dreamer will doubt whether 
it is to the Pacific that he wants to go, after all. By the 
side of the bread fruit and other vegetable attractions 


. are 


there are bugs of many kinds that sting and crawl, There 
tronomic ‘ventures on the author’s part that make 
the flesh crawl; she had no chance to taste a missionary, 
but—she tells of baked rat and vampire bat that taste like 
squirrel, 

The pictures are from photographs and are fine. Many 
represent Samoan girls who are pretty enough to make 
the dreamer turn his back on Mrs. Churchill’s narrative 
and take the next steamer to Samoa, vampires or uo 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitabl i 
dean Forzst Sa * Pare ae 








A Hard Time on Old Baldy. 


THERE is philosophy in the remark made by the man 
who went ’coon hunting one night when he said, “I 
wouldn’t have missed it for a farm, but wouldn’t tak 
another one for a farm with a hay rake thrown in.” E. 
Hough in his intensely interesting ‘““Across New Bruns- 
wick on Snowshoes,” says in speaking of “Lost Man’s 
Camp,” where they put in a night with the thermometer 
21 degrees below zero, while one had to keep a good fire 
burning while the rest slept, “It was one of those experi- 
ences such as one would not willingly let go from his 
memory.” It is well knowa and yet hard to explain why 
it gives so much pleasure and gratification to recall that 
in our experiences which was attended with so much 
hardship and discomfort. Ee 

I was planning for a trapping expedition one fall after I 
would get my work done on the ranch, and just about 
the time I was ready to start out, Oscar Elmes, one of 
my neighbors, proposed that he would take his wagon 
and go with me about ten miles into the mountains, in 
the hope that I might kill some meat for him to t:ke 
home, as he was out of meat. This arrangement sv ted 
me very well, as I only had one horse at that time, which 
would have necessitated my walking and packing my out- 
fit on my horse. The day we started it was raining, and 
before we got far on our way it began to snow, and by 
the time we were at our proposed camping place, there 
was seven inches of snow, and it was still snowing, as it 
can snow in the Rockies, 

_ The discomfort began as soon as we started on our 
journey, and by the time we stopped to camp evervthing 
outdoors, ourselves included, was as wet as snow and rain 
could make it, and the prospect for anything like a com- 
fortable camp was gloomy enough; but by the time we 
had worked right lively for an hour clearing away the 
snow and doing all the necessary work in making camp 
:n a snowstorm, we had our blood warmed and felt better. 

The next morning there was over a foot of snow, and it 
was still snowing. The snow was wet and heavy, making 
it very hard traveling, but we started out on horseback 
and went up over a very high and bare mountain, Old 
Baldy, which was in a southerly direction from camp. 
As we were riding we did not realize how terrible the 
traveling was, and we went several miles without seeing 
anything. That was not surprising, for we knew it would 
be only by the barest chance if we would find any game 
moving in such a storm, it being the first of the season. 
We left our horses picketed in a little park while we con- 
tinued on our way southward. After going but a few 
rods from our horses we noticed a very dim trail going in 
the direction we were going, but we could not tell what 
it was or which way it was going. We followed it in the 
direction we had been going, and soon I found, sticking 
to a log, the hair from a horse’s tail, and we at once 
concluded it was the trail of a neighbor who had gone 
into the mountains after meat. For the sake of easier 
traveling we continued on the trail, and in a short time 
came to the fresh trail of an elk, which had come into the 
old horse trail and gone on southward. After following 
it for some time we found where it had been lying down. 
By getting down and examining carefully its tracks where 
it had stood in its bed after getting up and noting by the 
condition of the snow when it had been there about where 
the sun must have been, we believed it must be two hours 
ahead of us. It was going down a very steep mountain 
side into an immense body of green timber, and after 
following it about a mile we found where it began to 
feed ; then I asked Oscar to stay several rods behind while 
I got in my work, for it was very evident that his chance 
of getting meat was going to be slim if we did not get 
that elk. The snow was hanging heavy on the pine and 
spruce timber, which made it difficult to see far. ahead; 
in a short time I had gone around the head of a ravine 
where it had been feeding, and struck its track where it 
had gone on down through the woods, as if hunting a 
place to lie down, and then I had the pleasing sensation 
of seeing its horns sticking up above the logs and rocks. 
I motioned to Oscar to stop. I was satisfied it was lying 
down, and getting on my hands and knees I crawled 
through the snow for about twenty yards; when I got to 
a favorable rise of the ground I rose up and could 
see its head and neck, and saw that it was lying. down 
with its head laid back on its body at rest or asleep. Being 
then only about fifty yards from it, I took careful aim to 
break its neck.. My gun snapped, and although the noise 
was very slight, he moved his ears, but did not raise his 
head. Being afraid to throw in another shell for fear 
of rousing him, I cocked the gun again, and that time 
it went off, and it just went “smack,” seeming about as 
loud as the explosion of a percussion cap, and I was 
surprised after hearing the report to see him drop his 
head back on the snow, dead. Those who have shot in 
snow-laden timber know what a faint, muffled report 
it makes. 

With a whoop for Oscar to come on, I went down to 
find a splendid bull, probably two and a half years old, 
nice and fat, with its neck broken, which allowed it to 
bleed when stuck, just like a beef, and as the snow kept 
everything about it nice and clean in dressing, it was the 
finest and cleanest woods dressed meat that I ever 
handled. .By the time we got it dressed and got back to 
our horses, we had to go lively to get back to camp by 
dark without going back for our meat. The next morning 
was rather warm, and the snow was just soft enough to 


make hard traveling. We went leisurely out after our 
meat, believing we had an easy job before us. It was 
about noon when we got there, ‘md we ate our lunch 
before packing our meat; then we packed up and started 
on what proved to be the most tiresome trip that I ever 
took. Instead of following our back tracks, that we might 
have a broken trail to help us, we thought to take an 
easier grade in going back, and therefore had to wade 
through the unbroken snow for fully six hours, in soft 
snow up to our knees all the time. By the middle of the 
afterno:n we were taking short turns at taking the lead, 
as the ne in the lead had much the hardest work. We 
were both well nigh “tuckered out” by 4 o'clock, but as 
is always the case, neither of us wanted to “squeal.” 
When we were within a mile of camp, we had passed 
beyond the point of ignoring our distress and began to 
speculate as to whether or not we would be able to make 
it to camp. We worried along till within eighty rods of 
camp, and it was getting dark, when Oscar sat down on a 
log and said, “I cannot go any further.” I was in the 
lead at that time, and when he declared himself done up, it 
kind of nerved me up, and I just forced one foot after 
another, and reached camp without making another stop, 
intending to unload my meat and go back after Oscar with 
my horse. When I got to camp and looked back, I saw 
Oscar plodding along in my trail. When he reached 
camp he just flopped down and left his horse standing 
with its pack; I told him I would not sit down until the 
horses were relieved of their packs. After resting a little 
he got up and helped to unpack his horse, then tumbled 
down into the tent, where he stayed until I built a fire 
and made some coffee. Immediately after getting into 
camp I became sick at my stomach, and never was sicker 
than I was for about an hour. By the time the coffee was 
made I was feeling a little better, and after sipping a 
little hot coffee I revived as if by magic, and began to 
get hungry; then we went to cooking meat and eating, 
and by the time we were through we were as good as new, 
and suffered no ill effects afterward. I have been tired 
many times since, but always console myself by thinking 
that I am not as tired as I was the time I packed the 
elk meat over Old Baldy. Like many other of past ex- 
periences, I would not like to repeat it, but would be 
loath to allow it to pass from my mind. 
Emerson CARNEY. 


Morcantown, W. Va. 


king the Boy. 


Ir certainly has been pleasant for the writer to describe 
in an imaginary way the taking of his boy hunting, one 
of the pleasures of anticipation put on paper, but while 
it gave pleasure to the writer and perhaps afforded a 
few moments’ enjoyment to the readers of FoREST AND 
STREAM who also have boys, yet it, is a matter of fact, 
gave little or no actual practical enjoyment to the boy 
in interest. 

He, weeks ago, picked up my copy of ForREsT AND 
SrREAM, and therein read the imaginary sketch of his 
shooting trip, made up out of whole paper and lead pen- 
cil. I furtively watched his face as he read it, and cer- 
tainly was paid for my work in the varying and inter- 
esting facial exhibitions of interest as he worked along 
from paragraph to paragraph. And when he laid down 
his paper he looked up to me and simply remarked: 
“When will you take me?” I gave him no definite re- 
ply other than, “Sometime when I get time,” which, 
when you come to figure it out, is as near to “never” 
as the word itself. 

But his birthday was coming around, and I proposed 
to take the first step by giving him a gun. A boy with 
a gun is synonymous with “danger,” and I figured that 
it was best that the danger be reduced just half by get- 
ting him a single barrel and not a double gun. 

I got him the best single, breechloading, ejector gun 
in the market (made by ——), a gun that would have 
rendered me speechless with joy had I received such 
on my 13th birthday, instead of the muzzleloading per- 
cussion cap proposition that I started with. That gun 
and boy went the rounds of the neighborhood, and it 
was a hard struggle to have him quit oiling that gun 
and squinting through the barrel for specks and leading 
and go to bed. 

And when that gun passed into his hands I began to 
study the calendar closely for a Saturday that could be 
given over to him. While I fixed the day, yet bearing 
in mind that man proposes, but the Lord disposes, I 
began to figure how not to disappoint the boy in case 
I fell down. So I took Mr. Fullerton into my confi- 
dence and we fixed up the trip, Mr. Fullerton to chap- 
eron the boy in case I could not go. With plenty of 
other things to do, yet Mr. Fullerton gladly consented 
to aid in helping the young idea how to shoot. 

The next thing was to rig out the boy. His foot- 
ball shoes settled the footwear question. Then a pair 
of canvas leggings to protect his stockings from the 
briers. A pair of corduroys that years ago had encased 
my nether limbs, when I weighed less than I do now, 
were ripped apart, recut and made into an ideal pair of 
knickerbockers for the little fellow by his mother. 

His football sweater was warm and light, and that 
settled the hunting shirt problem. Then came a canvas 
hunting coat, fortunately picked up at the gun store, 
which fitted him comfortably and loosely. A corduroy 
hunting cap completed his outfit. The boy was prac- 
tically and sensibly equipped. A friend wrote me only 
a few days ago to “train up your boy in the way he 
should go, so that when the dogs see him armed and 
equipped for the field they may not feel tired and go 
off somewhere and lie down, as I am told dogs have 
done before now.” : 

It took some days to do all this, but finally the grip 
began to bulge as one piece of togging after another 
was stuffed in. . 

It was hard for that boy to keep other things ont of 
his mind during school hours, but he managed to so 
do. At last Friday morning came, and at the first signs 
of dawn I heard coming from a vacant lot across the 
street the call of a lone strayed quail, Cohee!Cohee! 
He had roosted under the weeds during the night, and 
at the first signs of day began to hunt his mates. I 
was awake before the quail called, and at the first note 
jumped out of bed, ran across the hall to the boy’s 
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room, and lifting him out of bed carried him to my room 
and into my bed and bade him wake up and listen to 
the calling quail, Cohee! Cohee! 

His mother waking, asked what all this fuss wag 
about, and remarked what a shame it was to awaken that 
boy. But my only reply was that it-was a part of the 
boy’s education as a hunter. 

The evening train took us south to Norwood, and 
at midway between eight and nine o’clock we reached 
our destination. Little time was lost getting located 
at the hotel and getting the boy into his bed. Admonish- 
ing him to snuggle down into the bed clothes and go 
speedily to sleep I left him and joined Mr. Fullerton 
in arranging for the team, etc., for the morning. 

Mr. Fullerton had brought his meat dog with him, 
unexcelled on chickens, but, because of his tremendous 
ranging powers, dubious on quail. We counted upon a 
pair of unexceptional quail dogs, but they were else- 
where when we arrived, and we made shift by getting a 
dog here and another one there. And finishing all 
details by a little after ten, we went to bed, leaving a 
call for six in the morning. And when I opened the 
room door I was greeted with “Hello, pa, is that you?” 
which I met with, “I thought I told you to go to 
sleep.” And if I remember rightly, twice that boy 
jammed me in the ribs during the night and told me to 
quit snoring, and when the freight went through the town 
at four he was awake and remarked that he had heard 
three other trains go by during the night. There was 
no need of the Swede watchman informing us that “It 
was six o'clock already yet,” as he thumped on our door. 
We knew that better than he did. 

In no time that boy was rigged for the fray and was 
about to fill his pockets with shells from the case before 
he went in to breakfast, so as to be all in shape. 

We were at last in our rig, the lunch box, water and 
coffee jugs being stored away under the rear seat. Mr. 
Fullerton and myself took the rear seat, and Harold and 
the driver sat in front. We took in the quail dogs, but 
the meat dog was left to follow the wagon with a view 
of steadying him down a bit. 

Away we went past farm after farm, until we neared 
the brush and woody farming district, where wheat and 
corn fields interlarded strips of woodland and brush lots. 

Getting out we entered a wood. The hard rain of the 
night before had wet everything down, and we realized 
that our shooting would be circumscribed mainly to 
snap shots as the birds first got up—and it so-turned 
out. 

The first bevy got up wild and went sailing out of the 
woods across a plowed field to another strip of woods. 
Mr. Fullerton and I warmed our gun barrels on them— 
that’s all. We began to work out through the tangle of 
brush and brier toward the open, when just ahead of 
Harold a quail flushed, going straight away. Harold 
was between us, and we watched him bring his gun to 
shoulder, aim and pull. There was a cloud of feathers, 
and Mr. Fullerton yelled at the top of his lungs, “Got 
him, by thunder! Good shot! His first shot and his 
first quail.” Harold walked forward and picked up his 
bird. He had never handled a quail before. He studied 
it all over, and smoothing down the feathers, put it 
snugly into his coat pocket. He certainly was a pleased 
boy. 

We worked the edge of the woods, and on turning a 
corner with Harold by my side, another quail broke 
cover and sailed away in the open. In cocking his gun 
and getting it to his shoulder the time was going and 
so was the quail. I was covering him with my gun, and 
when I thought him too far for the boy to reach, I 
pulled—and shot behind him; I moved my left barrel 
up a peg or two and pulled again, Harold shooting at 
the same time. The quail dropped. I claim Harold 
killed him and he claims I killed him, and there the 
matter rests. 

It was proving a poor day for quail. Where they went 
I know not. When they broke and pitched, the dogs 

aud no amount of kicking could dislodge them out of 
their wet cover. They seemed to shoot into some place 
like a bullet and disappear. It was exasperating. Final- 
ly, in a meadow was a small brush patch, and here the 
dogs pointed a bevy. We walked up close and could 
see the birds scurrying here and there through the 
leaves. Finally they got up and were off. Harold, I am 
afraid. tried to kill the whole flock in mid air, and got 
none, Mr. Fullerton and myself getting one each. We 
marked them down as best we could, but saw them no 
more. We quit for lunch. Harold began to look like 
a veteran, his leggings deep in black mud and his face 
showing contact with the briers. We built a fire, boiled 
our coffee a second time, and ate our noonday lunch 
with a relish—inwardly bewailing the fact that things 
were wet and that the quail would not run. 

But we were again in the rig and away to fresh fields. 
Up went a Wilson snipe from a pond close by the road, 
only .to fly a few yards and again alight. Harold and 
Mr. Fullerton walked it up—and as it zig-zagged away 
Harold fired and Mr. Fullerton right after him—so close- 
ly that it appeared like one report—and the snipe fell. 
It is yet a question who killed that snipe, because Mr. 
Fullerton asserts that the bird was already falling as he 
pressed the trigger. And soon darkness set in and we 
turned the team toward home with a snipe and six 
quail in the wagon box. The boy blamed himself for 
his bad shooting, etc., etc. 

We reached the hotel and found more boys down for 
a Sunday shoot. We having had such poor luck also 
decided to stay over, and we all went to bed hoping 
for a clear, sunny day on the morrow, and felt sure of 
such a day because the weatherman so predicted. 

The boy was soon under the covers and sound asleep. 
At six the next morning the Swede made the rounds 
like the crier of old? and remarked for the benefit of 
the whole house that “It had been raining already yet 
since four o’clock.” I found that out at four in the 
morning myself, when I arose to shut the window and 
then listened two hours to the rain as it came down in 
sheets and all but blew in the glass. 

But the boy slept on, and only awoke when the crier 
passed down the hall. At first he spoke derisively of 
the hunter who could not “stand a little rain,” but as 
he listened to the pelting storm he agreed that his home 
was the best place on such a day, and we ate our break- 
fast, made our belongings snug and took the train for 


home. We made the boy march ahead of us going 
through the depot carrying the bunch of birds, and we 
disclaimed any proprietorship, gladly giving him all the 
credit. 

But Mr. Fullerton insists that we will yet have an- 
other go at the quail and perhaps at the ducks, too. 
He and the boy have entered into some bond that 
means further quest for game whether I go or not, and 
I can only agree with the boy that he is lucky to have 
such a friend as Mr. Fullerton, who already has done 
so much to make Mmnesota what it is to-day in the 
way of a fish and game State. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Carrying Game Through New Jersey 


New York, Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: Dur- 
ing a recent hunting trip through Orange county, some 
discussion arose regarding our homecoming, which would 
recessitate our traveling through the State of New Jer- 
sey. Our game consisted of rabbits, squirrels, quail and 
partridge, and it was up to us to get these home some way 
or other. One of our party spoke of an amendment made 
in New Jersey’s laws proh biting residents of New York 
bringing game exposed through New Jersey, during the 
closed season. There seems to be quite a great deal of 
uncertainty regarding these points. ee 

[The New Jersey law on this point, as given in Game 
Laws in Brief, reads as follows: 

Sec. 26. It shall be unlawful to remove or to attempt to remove 
from this State any quail, ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse, wood 
cock, hare, squirrel, English pheasant or ring-necked pheasant: 
Provided, however, That this section shall not apply to common 
carriers carrying from beyond the confines of this State in unbr-kea 
packages to some point beyond the confines of th's State such 
quail, ruffed grouse. pinnated grouse, woodcock, hare, squirre! « 
pheasant; any person guilty of any violation of this section sha‘l 
be liable to a penalty of $20 for every quail, ruffed grouse, pin 
nated grouse, woodcock, hare, squirrel or pheasant removed or 
sought to be removed: Provided, however, That this section shal! 
not apply to English or ring-necked pheasants killed on preserves 
at present established. 

The New Jersey authorities construe th’s as applicable 
to game brought into the State for transportation through 
it and out of the State again, even when the game is car- 
ried by sportsmen passing from New York State to New 
York State. An exception is made in favor of common 
carriers, that is to say, railroads, express companies, etc. 
Hence, if the game taken in Orange county, N. Y., be 
turned over to the express company for transportation to 
and delivery in New York, it will pass through New 
Jersey without molestation. 

But the New York law provides with respect to the 
shipment of game: 

Sec. 29. Woodcock, grouse and quail shall not be transported 
within this State or into the State from a point without the State 
less than twenty-five miles from the State line, unless accompanied 
by the actual owner thereof, and no person shall transport or 
accompany more than thirty-six grouse or thirty-six woodcock in 
any calendar year, or more than twelve of either kind at one time. 


No common carrier or person in its employ shall transport such 
birds as owner, 


This means that the game must be carried by the ex- 
press company on the same train that the owner of the 
game travels on; i. ¢., must be “accompanied by the actual 
owner thereof.” 

There is also a provision in the New York law which 
forbids the export of game from the State; but this is 
held not to apply to game which is exported from one part 
of the State to be received in another part, as in this case 
of export from Orange county through New Jersey into 
New York again.] 


Some Sportsmen’s Letters. 


Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., writes: 


I inclose a letter from Mr. William Held. He is a 
naturalist sportsman, and he is as fond of flowers as he is 
of birds, and we enjoy swapping experiences on both sub- 
jects. A year ago, Held promised to take me wood- 
cock shooting, for I have not had time for a good many 
years to look up the woodcock country, so I am entirely 
out of it. But from his letter, it seems we will have to 
wait another year. We have had so much rain in this 
part of the country that it is impossible to get into the 
covers now, and I think the young broods were about 
exterminated in June—that is, the quail and ruffed grouse. 
No one reports very good luck, though I stole away for 
a few hours Saturday and got three ruffed grouse and a 
pair of good wet, blistered feet, for I wore rubber boots 
and I never could tramp in them. 





Mr. Held writes to-Mr. Mershon: 


I am sorry to say that there will be no woodcock shoot- 
ing this fall around here. I believe the birds passed 
through during the two weeks before the season opened. 
Oct. 20. I was out on opening day and bagged five wood- 
cock, and I could see that the grounds were exhausted 
and finished for the season. The last two seasons were 
exceptionally late, which made good shooting after Oct. 
20. The continuous rain during the past summer and 
early fall rushed the grounds through earlier than usual. 


‘The same cause applies to the snipe grounds. This is the © 


poorest season for snipe I have ever seen, and all on 
account of the grounds not being in condition when the 
b:rds are moving on their southern flight. The little sora, 
or rice bird, was also scarce on opening day, Oct. 1. The 
evening before I must have flushed at least 200 in going 
with a boat half a mile. They all went south with the 
storm that came up shortly after dark. Quail and par- 
tridge also seem to be very scarce around here, I think 
cwing to the extreme wet weather during the breeding 
season. 

I see that some of the Forest anp STREAM writers are 
advocating a five-year close season on woodcock. One 
of them says they are so easily found. I can’t agree with 
him there, as I think they are the most df t of ail 
game birds to keep track of.. I think there are very few 
killed in the North in comparison with the numbers which 
are slaughtefed in the South. The woodcock is far from 
extinction, owing to its migrating at night and - 
able habits. Once in a while a fellow will write t 
he has hunted some old woodcock cover a whole season 
and never found a bird. We have the same thing here. I 


know a number of places that used to be covers for 
woodcock, and they have not contained a ird in three or 


four years; but that does not show that the bird is becom- 
ing extinct, because there are other places not far from 
the old ones, which have formed within the past few years 
and contain numbers of birds every fall. 

I saw a passenger’ pigeon last week near the Cass River. 
It was with a little bunch of mourning doves, and it is 
the second one I have ever seen. 

I hope next season will be a better one for woodcock, 
so that I may take you along and let you familiarize your- 
self with this strange bird. 

Ws. C. Hex. 





Here are some paragraphs in the letter of one sportsman 
to another, so full of good sense and suggestion that 
we have asked permission to put them into print: 


- “You have been writing about what a grand thing it is 

to take the boy fishing or teach the youngster to shoot, and 
I could plainly see the way the little fellow acted; there 
had been a complete famine of handling a gun or squint- 
ing at a bird. Teach the young idea Row to shoot, and 
not only that, but give him a chance to remember his 
first shooting trip and many other shooting trips when his 
father went along as a guide and teacher. 

“IT know I can look back with the greatest amount of 
satisfaction to the first time my father took me in his duck 
boat to let me see him shoot ducks. I can remember 
when my uncle took me out in the morning to a pigeon 
flight and let me bang away at a flying bird with my 
16-gauge muzzleloader, and how large the lone pigeon 
was which I promptly lugged home to my mother; it 
looked bigger thah a turkey. I remember how, when 
there was no one else to go with me, my mother and 
grandmother used to go and take their knitting and sit on 
a log and watch me shoot tip-ups and plover off from the 
salt flats at the outskirts of the town. They were there 
to see I did not shoot myself, I suppose, and we all felt 
better satisfied for having been together. I know of the 
old drives through the woods near the town (for the 
woods did come near the town then), when mother went 
along to hold the horse while father and I and the old 
dog got out to shoot the partridges we could always find 
nearby. 

“Now I think the storing up of such treasures of 
memory as these in the minds of your boy is a vast sight 
better than eternally grinding in and thinking you cannot 
get away from business for even a day.” 





A New Jersey correspondent, who tells us that he has 
found much satisfaction in reading the occasional ex- 
tracts from personal letters printed in these columns, 
sends us these paragraphs from a sportsman friend, who 
writes from Chenango county, New York: 

I killed six woodcock in Virginia July 1. We had heavy 
rains just before the first that scattered the cock or we 
would have done better, as my friend had five broods 
located. Quail are also very numerous in this section. I 
have a brood or two on my place. Got some fine work 
the other day from Gay, Ned and Lady on quail in the 
meadow by the river. Dogs do nobly. 

You are mistaken about it being a poor hatching sea- 
son for grouse. It was very dry here until June 1, when 
the rains commenced. The young grouse were then old 
enough to take care of themselves. From reports the 
grouse crop is unusually good, which tallies with what I 
observed July 1. The woodcock crop is better than known 
for years, and if we get no more long rainstorms, cover 
will be right for finding them. Swamps are down and in 
good shape now. I hope you will come up for at least a 
week. Divide your vacation up. The shooting is as- 
suredly of a higher class than the New Jersey quail shoot- 
ing. On looking over records I find we killed in 1899 
42 birds; in 1900, 38 birds, and in 1901, 25 birds. A pretty 
good record for these days. Still, in case you come up for 
the annual shoot next month, I am hoping and expecting 
to set a new mark. Conditions are favorable for the birds 
and the weather is great for walking. 

Fishing has been good in the rivers. Have been out 
twice, and took thirty-two bass the first day, from three- 
quarters to one and a half pounds. My second trip was up 
the Chenango with D. We made a kill of fifty-two bass 
and pike. I took a three-pound bass and he a three-pound 
pickerel. My bass was hooked and killed in swift shoal 
water. You must let me tell you about it, if we are let to 
meet again. 

It is very doubtful about my getting to New Jersey for 
the quail this fall. We shall go to Florida rather earlier 
than usual, and I have a certain number of grouse, quail 
and woodcock that require my attention. My efforts in 
New Jersey have been more or less of a failure of late. I 
would like, beyond anything else, to have some of the 
good old days with you again, which seem to have gradu- 
ally got out of our reach. Hump yourself and arrange 
for the hunt. , 


Some Game Won and What it Weighed. 


New York, Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Hunt- 
ing in Connecticut on three days last week, my guide and 
I secured two rabbits, six ruffed grouse, twenty quail and 
eighteen woodcock. 

Rabbits, squirrels and grouse were plentiful, but we did 
not care to kill rabbits and squirrels, and the cover was 
sc dense that successful grouse shooting was exceedingly 
difficult. 

I have photographs taken of the “string,” and if I get 
the time to spare, may give you some details of the trip. 
On this trip I killed my first woodcock and grouse, while 
my first quail was bagged on Long Island last Decem- 
ber, and described in one of January’s numbers, making 
this my second crack at the quail. 

The weight of some of these birds were as follows: 
4 woodcock, 8 ounces each; 2 woodcock, 7% ounces each; 
10 woodcock, 7 ounces each, 2 woodcock, 6 ounces each; 





2 grouse, 1% pounds each; 2 grouse, 1 pound 6 ounces 
2 grouse, 114 pounds each; 4 quail weighed 8 ounces each, 
and the other birds were unweighed. 

The weather was delightful, the sport fine and my en- 
joyment unbounded. W. H. E. 


Man with the gloomy liver, 

Cease to deplore thy fate; 
She toward the er se 
go to—digg it 

e Atienta 


Constitution. 
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‘Michigan Brush and Marsh. 


Hartrorp, Mich.; Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: - 


The quail season opened here with a fair showing of 
birds, but a great many are undersized. Your corre- 
spondent got eight the first day. But few birds have been 
killed. There are few trained dogs in this vicinity. I 
wish to tell you of my experience in killing a ruffed 
grouse the other day; it was marvelous. Grouse are very 
scarce in this locality, therefore when we get one we 
consider it a prize. While I was out shooting quail. a 
startled grouse flew almost. through my hair; not having 
time to shoot until it had passed me, I turned, but could 
not shoot until it was out of range. Soon after I shot I 
heard another gun, which shot from the same direction I 
saw the bird fly, and followed my shot so closely I knew 
it was meant for the same bird. Going over tlie crest of 
the hill where I had heard the gun, I found it was a lady 
huntress, Mrs. Nina Moore, of Hartford. She said she 
had shot at the grouse and missed it. She said it flew 
so close to her she could have clubbed it with her gun 
and might have killed it that way. She pointed out to 
me where the bird had gone down in the brush, some 
forty rods distant, and I-started, determined, if possible, to 
flush the grouse. Not having my dog with me, I knew 
it was a matter of chance, as when they have flown so far 
the birds will lie very close. When I arrived as near as 
I could calculate to the place where the bird lit, I found 
the brush very thick and plenty of logs, but grasping my 
gun with a firm hand, I started into the brush, hoping to 
flush the bird, and if flushed, to shoot, hit or miss. As 
good luck would have it, I had not taken five steps into the 
brush, before whirr went the grouse from almost under 
my feet. A shot rang out instantly, and that grouse lay 
fluttering in the grass without any head. That is what I 
call first-class luck. I do not remember ever killing a 
bird, of which the thug of the fall gave me more pleasure 
than did the fall of that grouse. And I instantly thought 
of the controversy going on in Forest AND STREAM as to 
what constitutes sport. I know that the writers are 
friendly, and I think each one believes what he advocates, 
but I have killed many a wild turkey and many a deer 
that dressed 250 pounds, and I know that the pleasure of 
killing that grouse was as great as it would have been had 
it been a 200-pound deer. So I thought of the poet’s 
comments on the “Difference in Opinion” ; 


“Do not mock your neighbor’s weakness when his random whims 
you see, 
For perhaps he something like it every day beholds in thee. 
Every mortal has his hobby. It may foolish seem to you, 
But remember, bright or simple, you have got your hobby, too.” 


So, with these friendly writers for the Forest AND 
StrEAM, both are right, and I love to read the discussion. 

It may interest the readers of your paper to know what 
the duck shooting is in some parts of Michigan. Harry 
Soule, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the Nestor of the Monroe 
Shooting Club; he is seventy-three years old, and every 
season Ends him on hand ready for the hunting season 
to open. Yesterday he was feeling particularly frisky, and 
he started out to break the single-gun record, and he did 
it without turning a hair. When he returned to the club 
house after his day’s shooting, he carried with him ninety- 
eight ducks, eighty-two of which were canvasbacks. 
Ducks were never known to be so plentiful on the club's 
preserves as they are this season, but the pot-hunter had 
better keep at a safe distance, as the marsh is guarded at 
all points. More than 300 ducks have been killed by the 
members of the club this week. This report is just one 
week late. 

Coon are very plentful. Ernest Tyler caught a ’coon 
on the Paw Paw River the night before last which weighed 
twenty-eight pounds. SULLIVAN CooK. 


Woodcock and Wood ‘Duck. 


Orrawa, Canada.—Editor Forest and Stream: Sports- 
men worthy of the name are lamenting the vanishing of 
the woodcock and the wood duck, not only in the United 
States, but in Canada. The woodcock is to be found in 
eastern Manitoba, along both sides of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, and in the Ottawa Valley—in fact 
all the way up the St. Lawrence River to the Gaspé 
Peninsula. In Rensselaer county (New York State), a 
law has been passed rendering the shooting of woodcock 
illegal before 1903, and if this creditable example were 
to be generally followed throughout the region in- 
habited by the woodcock, there could be no question as 
to the result. Such action on the part of the Northern 
States would have the co-operation of Ontario, which 
has a law empowering it to act with two or more of the 
States lying to the south of that Province (one of such 
States being either New York, Pennsylvania or Michi- 
gan) in prohibiting for a period all hunting, shooting and 
sale of any migratory bird that appears to be in danger of 
extinction. In fact, New York has recently taken steps 
looking to the establishment of such co-operation as the 
Ontario Legislature have suggested on this point. Unless 

“sportsmen and others especially interested will take this 

matter in hand and secure proper legislation for the bet- 
ter protection of the woodcock, future generations will 
have cause to grieve over the loss of one of the finest 
game birds that ever graced a covert. : 

The wood duck is ‘found from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Ontario, westward to British Columbia, 
and southward through the United States to its southern 
border and Cuba. It is rather uncommon in the eastern 
Canadian Provinces, but in parts of Manitoba and British 
Columbia it is abundant. In the Saskatchewan region 
it has been found as far north as latitude 54, and on the 
west shore of Hudson Bay as high as latitude 60, but it s 
rare north of the fiftieth parallel. Happily, to their credit 
he it stated. the three Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and New Brunswick, and seven States of the 
Union (New Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Utah and California), by closing the sea- 
son before Feb. 1, have abolished the spring shooting of 
wood duck within théir borders, It is regrettable that 





stich States as Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming. 


and Colorado, which contain large breeding grounds. 
should be among the number"that extend the open season 
to April or later. Birds are more easily and more cor- 
pletely destroyed on the breeding grounds than on areas 


‘ 


which they merely pass over during migration; for when 
the breeding season arrives and the nesting site is chosen, 
birds become less shy and more inclined to remain in the 
neighborhood, so that gunners (the term “sportsman” 
cannot be used in this connection), while in search for 
late migrants, have little difficulty in killing all the wood 
ducks that are to be found. Sportsmen willing to deny 
themselves a little present sport for the sake of future 
gain to themselves and posterity should spare: fo efforts 
to save and restore this beautiful bird. If spring shoot- 
ing were abolished the wood duck would gradually return 
to its old haunts, and by degrees re-establish itself, to the 
joy of all sportsmen and the satisfaction of all lovers of 
natire, W. H. Coarp. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


North-rn Flight is Down. 


_ Cuxicaco, Ill., Nov. 8.—The northern flight of big ducks 
is at last down along this parallel of latitude, and if we 
are to have shooting this fall it will be within the coming 
week. Indeed, we have already had shooting, good shoot- 
ing, and lots of it, for the last week. The reports from 
the Kankakee country near Water Valley, Shelby, etc., say 
that the sport there early in the present week was as 
good as has been known there for twenty years. This 
flurry of shooting came in unexpectedly and very quickly, 
and was no doubt attributable to the change of the weather 
from fair to rainy and stormy. The last two days were 
bright, and it is hardly to be supposed that the duck 
shooters who went out the middle of the week have had 
any very heavy shooting. Those who went down Sun- 
day and Monday last were the lucky ones. Eddie Bing- 
ham and Frank Bissell were down to Water Valley on a 

- sort of loafing trip and didn’t get out until after 11 o'clock, 
but between them picked up over fifty ducks. Tom Mc- 
Coy. of Rensselaer, Ind., with his pusher, killed ninety- 
six birds one day, most of them big ducks. this latter be- 
ing the heaviest fall bag of ducks of which I have heard in 
many years in this region. It is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, equalled by the spring shooters on the first north-bound 
flight, when the birds are thin and very hungry. Other 
shooters from Indiana and from this State who were in 
along the Kankakee the first three days of the week, are 
stated to have had excellent sport. Upon the contrary, 
the Tolleston marsh, located further to the north, just 
across the Indiana line, did not furnish so heavy shooting 
as the Kankakee country below it. For some reason or 
other the Tolleston hirds seemed to move out and drop 
down further toward the south. This well-stocked and 
well-fed marsh, however, is by no means abandoned, and 
nearly all of the duck shooting club members are now pres- 
ent upon the grounds. Mr. C. S. Dennis and one or two 
friends left yesterday and a great many others are going 
down to-day. Mr. Hempstead Washburne is another one 
of the Chicago membership to try the Tolleston marsh at 
this time. 

Mr. W. L. Wells and his friend, Mr. Robert Stites, of 
this city, have been trying all. week to determine upon 
some shooting country where they might be fairly well 
assured of some ducks. They made it up to go to the 
Upper Meredosia marsh on the Mississippi River, below 
Clinton, Ia., but yesterday morning Mr. Wells got a report 
from Mr. Jenks, of Cl’nton, to the effect that the weather 
had come off fair and that no ducks were in along the 
river. This unsettled them very much, and they deter- 
mined to go to Fox Lake, IIl., starting to-morrow night. 
there having come report that considerable numbers of 
birds were working in that country, with the likelihood 
that greater numbers would come in any day. Now came 
up the reports of these heavy Indiana bags, and a half- 
hour ago I saw Mr. Stites and Mr. Wells chasing down 
the street getting ready to go to Thayer, on the Kankakee 
River, for their trip, which will be of two or three days’ 
duration. 

Mr. Eddie Pope, of this city, has been passing four days 
at New Boston, on the Mississippi River, but no reports 
have come up from him in regard to his success. It 
is believed that he got there just ahead of the heavy 
shooting, and that the fair weather probably killed his 
sport. 

Mr. Henry Ehlers, an old-time member of the Diana 
Club, of the Kankakee country, started for the club ground 
in a big hurry yesterday. It is believed that good shoot- 
ing will be had there within the next few days. 

Meantime, a cold wave which reached twenty below 
zero at Medicine Hat, in the Northwest, is reported to 
be making its way eastward. This will assuredly send all 
the birds down out of the northern country, and, granted 
any fairly cloudy and rough weather here in the next few 
days,.should assure the wildfowlers their best opportunity 
of sport in the current season. 


Charges Refuted by Actions. 


The unfounded attack of a Chicago paper upon the State 
game warden and deputies of the State of Minnesota re- 
ceived the best sort of refutation during this week. War- 
den Fullerton and his hustling assistants began a cam- 
paign against the hotels and cafés of the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis.. They raided the Niccolet Hotel, of 
Minneapolis; Cromby’s Restaurant, and Barge’s Restau- 
rant, as well as Carling’s Restaurant, in St. Paul, bring- 
ing suits in each of the instances above mentioned and 
taking out warrants for the arrest of the proprietors of the 
different places. It is not of record that the State game 
warden of Minnesota asked the advice or consent of the 
paper in question in thus carrying out his customary 
warfare against illegal game sellers, but the fact that 
he has gone after the very people who were reported to 
be his friends and allies in crime, would seem to be full 
answer to the malicious misstatements, 


Lost in the Rockies. 


On last Tuesday, Nov. 4, Supt. E. F. Egan, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, who was with a private car party of 
hunters at Belton, Mont., disappeared from his friends, 
and at this writing has not been discovéred. The other 
members of the party are at the car waiting for his re- 
turn. No word has been received from him as to his 
whereabout, and considerable alarm has been felt by his 
friends. President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railroad, has diretted that 100 men be sent out to hunt 





for Mr. Egan, and Mr. Egan’s brother has gone on from 
Chicago to join in the search. 


The Quati Season Opens. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 1—The quai! season for Illinois 
opens to-day, but it is not attracting very much atten- 
tion, for the reason that our quail shooters are obliged 
to go almost as far for good shooting as the duck hunters, 
and they prefer to wait until they can make a good and 
probably successful hunt of it. It is still too early for 
the best of the sport, for in this phenomenally mild fall 
we have had no frosts as yet, and the vegetation is un- 
usually high on account of the heavy rains of the sum- 
mer. It is mild and bright, better chicken weather as 
we commonly find it than quail weather. Perhaps any day 
may bring a change, with more of the orthodox fail 
tang to it, and then we shall see the hunters going out in 
greater numbers. Messrs. F. E. Atherton and R. A. 
Turrtle started to-day for Savannah, IIl., west of here, in 
what is known to be good quail country, and a few 
shooters start south this afternoon, but nothing much is 
doing yet. 

It is the belief of the experts that there will be a good 
crop of quail south of the wet belt in this State; that is 
to say, as far south as St. Louis. Below that line there 
is likelihood of abundance of birds. The Illinois Central 
Railway people say they have birds all along the line 
below the Kankakee River. Some men to-day left for 
Farina, on that line, and expect to find birds from what 
stories they have heard. Thence south to Cairo there 
should be shooting. 

My old-time shooting friend, Warren Powel, down in 
Christian county, suggests that we get after the birds 
before very long, and wants to scare up some sort of 
shoot for.a day or so next week, and then make a trip 
further south toward the Ohio River later in the month. 

Chicago shooters ought not to overlook the attractions 
of Minnesota this fall, as a quail State. Any shooter 
who took out his license for chickens last summer might 
do much worse than use it again on quail. Minnesota 
would have the additional charm of a good chance to 
get some fine ruffed grouse shooting, to say nothing of 
i duck shoot in the bargain. The prairies of the North- 
west in the fall can. not be beaten for keen sporting flavor. 
Warm weather is nice, but the Southern shooters always 
like a taste of the air of the frosty Northwest when they 
get the chance. The truth is, however, we all want what 
we haven’t got. As for sport, to my own mind, quail 
shooting is about the best of all, in the days when the 
leaves are red and brown, and the stubbles are gray, and 
the cornfields a thousand shades of yellow and gold, and 
the persimmon hangs high but ready to let go. 


Deer. 


Now also is the deer season with us, a season with 
the warmth of autumn in it, and no touch of snow for 
tracking, which means many disconsolate days for the 
still-hunters. The railroads are making their customary 
campaigns in Ohio and Indiana, and will carry the usual 
train loads of deer hunters up into the woods—more than 
they will carry back again. The custom of wearing highly 
colored clothing while engaged in deer hunting is com- 
ing into more and more general use. The proper “deer 
stalker’ now is a bright red cap, with coat to match, 
either bright red or blue. Even so there will be plenty 
of men mistaken for deer and shot by their friends. 
There was never any very great excitement over the deer 
season here in Chicago, for some reason, the greatest 
numbers of the Wisconsin and Michigan shooters coming 
from other points than Chicago. Mr. Byron Veatch, with 
a few friends, is preparing for a deer hunting trip in the 
Fifield country of Wisconsin, and he says they have re- 
ports which state deer are very abundant indeed at present 
in that section. They expect to have no trouble in getting 
their limit. 

Ducks. 


A few ducks are in on the better known marshes about 
this city, but the weather is at this writing too warm and 
clear to ‘offer any special sport at them. A few of our 
shooters go up to Fox Lake to-day, more for the sake 
of getting out of doors than with any expectation of 
sport. There are a few birds in there, and among these 
a little flight of jacksnipe, not enough: to afford much 
excitement. The main item in a Fox Lake bag these 
days is the mudhen, and indeed this bird furnishes more 
than three-fifths of the number of shots fired by a duck 
shooter in this part of the world to-day. Ten years 
ago one would have been laughed to scorn for taking 
one of these fowl hqme with him, but now it seems the 
case that many shooters, no matter how shame-faced they 
may be about it, rather figure on this bird to offer a 
bit of shooting, and a great many mudhens are now taken 
home, whereas formerly they were not shot, or were left 
to rot where they fell. I regret to say that there are 
some shooters so brutal as to kill mudhens and leave them 
lying where they are shot. I have heard of one party who 
killed over a hundred mudhens in this way, making =o 
use whatever of them. This is not right. It would not be 
right even if the bird was quite unfit to eat. Some of 
my friends say that it can be eaten and is not wholly un- 
palatable. Eat it, and like it, or don’t shoot it. — : 

I hear that one of the Muercke boys of Nippersink 
killed 187 mudhens a week or so ago, but understand that 
he used them at his hotel table. The battue on mudhens 
is now part of the sport offered on the Fox Lake Chain. 
A big raft of the birds is located and driven into a bay, 
and then the boats close in on them, and get the shooting 
as the birds rise and fly back toward the open water 
behind the fleet of boats. Sportsmen tell me that of a 
morning the bombarding of the mudhens is as heavy as 
the firing used to be in the days of actual duck shooting. 
The newly come duck shooter is apt to be deceived by it, 
and to think that a duck flight is really in. The latter is 
not apt to happen on Fox Lake in these degenerate days. 


Got Foolish. 


To-day I got foolish. I was passing a window of a 
department store, and saw some old weapons, all of pat- 
terns once tsed and approved in the Army of the United 
States. I could never resist such things. I added to my 
collection of what a Certa'n Person calls ‘“‘junk” a couple 
of bayonets at 15 cents each, a fine offiger’s sword at one 
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dollar, a pair of sword bayonets at fifty cents, a cavalry 
saber at six bits, a Sharps carbine at two dollars and a 
half, and a Springfield rifle, the same sort I used to tote 
in the National Guard, for the same price as the carbine. 
There'll be trouble in my family when that stuff is de- 
livered; but how could I help it? It was too bad to see 
these splendid things in such a place, Beside, I have & 
theory that every American man ought to preserve all the 
weapons of his own family, and if possible should keep 
at least a fair assortment of the weapons of his country, 
and he ought to know how to use all the latter as they 
come along. I forgot to say that I got a pair of genuine 
old Colt’s navy revolvers, wooden butts, such as used 
to be correct in Western full dress up to times within my 
own memory. They were both worn and disfigured, but 
the locks were beautifully smooth and even. There was 
a box full of them, and it was a shame. I was much of 
a mind to uy the whole outfit. Every one of these 
weapons was in just as useful condition as ever it was, 
and it made one feel a bit odd to see such excellent arms 
now so wholly without value. The Springfield breech 
block in limbo, and the grand Sharps’ action out of use! 
How strange that seems to even young men! I’m going 
to keep these things for the sake of auld lang syne. 


With Uncle Adam. 


This from Mr. M. F. Westover, who has been in New 
Brunswick and is going back again. I wish I could go 
back, too, to kill the rest of my moose. It was about 
this time last year that plans were making for my own 
trip to the moose country, and the trip which was so 

leasantly unsuccessful, as I presume one may best call 
it, since I did not get all of my bull. Mr. Westover 
writes: 4d! 

“I have greatly enjoyed your account of your trip with 
Adami Moore, and perhaps I am better able to appreciate 
it, since I was at the same time down on Cain’s River 
doing some hard snowshoeing. I got in one night after 
twelve hours’ work during a snow, which turned to rain 
in the afternoon, with not a dry thread upon me, chiefly 
because of the loads of snow and water the spruces 
dumped upon me. When I came through Fredericton 
Mr. W. T. Chestnut told me you were up in the woods. 
I shall start in day after to-morrow for a fortnight with 
Adam. Shall arrive at Plaster Rock on Friday evening, 
drive through to the Forks that night, and walk in to the 
lake from there.” : 

Happy man, and good luck to him! 


E. Houcs#. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Il. 


Be Sure and Be Safe. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I have read in the American papers this season reports 
of several sad accidents, similar to many which have oc- 
curred during the last few years, due to hunters shooting 
men in mistake for deer. They seem to me to be at- 
tributable to two causes: a ; 

1. Occasionally to the use of small-bore military rifles, 
modified for sporting purposes, the projectiles of which 
have such an enormous range and penetration, that people 
have been struck by them without hearing a sound, or 
knowing whence they came. 

2. Generally to the shocking practice (of which even 
some old hunters have been guilty) of firing at an object 
not distinctly seen, or, worse still, at a bunch of moving 
leaves. 

It is to be hoped that the first-mentioned cause will 
soon be removed by the increasing use of the older pat- 
tern rifles of the Winchester and Marlin companies, the 
cartridges of which are now loaded with smokeless pow- 
ders and metal jacketed, soft-pointed bullets, larger of 
caliber and shorter in proportion to diameter than those 
of military weapons. a 

Firing -at moving leaves, or at anything not distinctly 
seen, appears to me to be really criminal, because the man 
who does so is well aware that the bject he aims at may 
possibly be a human being. Even if he feel,sure that it 
is a quadruped, the act is not that of a fair sportsman, for 
the chance of killing quickly is not greater than that of 
letting the animal escape with a broken leg or wound in 
a non-vital part of the body. 

I can truly state that during the whole of my own 
shooting career I never fired at any animal, large or small, 
without being able to see enough of him to aim at a vital 
part. And I never knew one of my sporting friends or 
acquaintances who acted otherwise. It is a satisfaction to 
think that, through the observance of this rule, very 
few animals have been uselessly wounded; but even with 
this precaution, I, on one occasion, very narrowly escaped 
killing a human being. While walking through some 
acacia jungle, I saw what appeared to be a “ravine deer 
feeding about seventy yards distant. The whole of the 
body was visible, but the head, neck and legs were con- 
cealed behind some low bushes. I leveled the rifle and 
was actually pressing the trigger, when a thought 'sud- 
denly struck me that the color of the skin was not exactly 
that of a deer. I instantly raised the muzzle, stalked to 
within about thirty-five yards, and found that I had aimed 
at a Hindoo village woman who was digging up some 
kind of roots, her body being bent level. She wore the 
usual dress, consisting of a large kind of sheet, called 
saree, which covers both the head and body. It was 
dyed with a red color, in common use, and exposure to 
the sun had turned it to yellowish brown. — 

As respectable native women dislike talking to strange 
men, I quietly drew back without letting her see or hear 
me, so she never knew how nearly she had escaped sud- 
den death. Thirty-four years have passed since then, but 
even now the thought of how ske might have been killed 
in another fraction of a second, gives me a feeling of 
horror. The difference in tint between her dress and 
the coat of a “ravine deer” was so difficult to see at a 
distance of seventy yards, that I am certain the idea must 
have been impressed upon me, at the last moment, by 
some friend in the spirit world. _ 

A colonel in the Indian army with whom I was ac- 

inted (a very fine shot) was in the habit of using an 
field rifle of .s77 bore for large game. One 
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friend was so shocked on discovering what had hap- 
pened, that for a long time (I think some years) he gave 
up the use of the rifle, although an ardent sportsman. 
When resuming it, he bought a .450 express with hollow- 
pointed bullets. When one of these strikes the ground it 
is crushed out of shape and therefore does not travel to 
a dangerous distance. 

The habit of reckless firing seems partly attributable to 
the use of repeating rifles. In muzzleloading times I 
resided for six years in New Brunswick and Canada, and 
never heard of one case where a man was shot in mistake 
for a deer. A muzzleloader required enough time to re- 
load to make a hunter careful about firing before he knew 
what he was aiming at. 5. J. Meyrick. 

Satrerton, Devonshire, Eng., Oct. 25. 


Chesapeake Bay Ducking. 


Havre DE Grace, Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The ducking season on the Susquehanna Flats opened on 
Monday, the 3d inst., and cannot be said to have been 
successful. The throng of gunners who appeared on the 
ducking ground was larger than ever before known here- 
abouts, but a heavy fog which lay over the water pre- 
vented them from doing anything for the first half of the 


ay. 

Beside the local sportsmen, who turned out in great 
force, there were present many men from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other lesser cities. 

The fog lifted about noon, and then the shooting began. 
Long before that, some of the gunners had become dis- 
couraged and given up; they returned to the shore, but 
the greater number waited with patience, thinking that 
the fog would lift and it would be possible to see. There 
was no question as to the abundance of the ducks, and 
the shooting would undoubtedly have been great if the 
weather had not been adverse. 

Beside the gunners, the ducking police were on the 
ground, watching the various craft, in order to see that 
the law governing the time of starting out and crossing 
the line was observed. Their enthusiasm led a consider- 
able number to cross the line before 5 A. M., and the 
police made seventeen arrests for this offense. 

After the fog had lifted, the birds began to fly, and 
there was good shooting. While the number of birds 
killed does not compare with many opening days of the 
past, yet some very good bags were made—one of 148 
birds and one of 147. 

So far as can be learned at present, the number of 
ducks here is very large, but just how the shooting sea- 
son may turn out depends on so many conditions that a 
prediction concerning it would not be safe. 

There have been issued more than one hundred sink 
box and sneak boat licenses; a number which one would 
suppose would pretty well crowd the bay, but there is 
plenty of room here for these and for others. 

The prices paid for ducks by dealers are, for canvas- 
backs, $3 a pair; redheads, $1.25; ruddy ducks, 80 cents, 
and blackheads, 50 cents. SINK Box. 





The Iowa Game Season. 


Humporpt, Ia., Oct. 31.—Duck hunting in Iowa this 
year, especially in the northern part, has been the best in 
many years. Ever since the season opened on the first 
of September fine sport has been had. On account of the 
warm fall the ducks are slow in arriving, but when they 
do come down there will be the biggest flight ever seen in 
Iowa for several seasons. 

The first of this week was a slight cold spell, which 
brought a few ducks down and with the ducks already 
here, great sport was had, but the warm weather has 
again come back and rain is now falling. 

The northern prairie chickens are down now from 
Minnesota and other neighboring States in great num- 
bers. Chickens are nearly as numerous as ducks, while 
only a few weeks ago a hunter who saw a bird in this 
ccuntry was regarded as looking upon quite a rare sight. 

In the evening and early morning, if one finds himself 
in the country, he will be greatly surprised at the immense 
numbers of chickens he sees flying. But get in a good 
fly way and you will be still more surprised, flock after 
flock, ranging in number from half a dozen to thirty or 
forty birds, will go over you, and if you are a good 
shot you can get a good number of birds. It is difficult 
to get at them unless you get in their fly way, for they are 
way up in the air and going at a pretty good rate. 

Gerorce J. BICKNELL. 


Heavy Flight of Woodcock. 


West Haverstraw, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The last week in 
October has been marked by a heavy flight of woodcock. 
I have not been out myself, but hear that the birds have 
been more numerous than for many years. “They were 
found principally in rather high ground along small 
streams of water and on the plateaus, wherever there 
was any feeding ground. Fortunately, only a few men 
knew of the flight in time to take advantage of it, and I 
cannot hear of many large bags being made. Two men 
had a large number of birds as the result of two days’ 
shooting. The woodcock were in a large bag. and I 
have not learned the exact number. Quail shooting be- 
gan on Labor Day, and the country side was alive with 
men and boys carrying guns. Wagon loads of dogs were 
transported here, there and elsewhere, but I doubt if the 
number of quail killed equalled the number of dogs, guns 
and men that took the field against them. T. G. 





On Long Island. 


Bayport, L. I., Nov. 10.—The past two weeks have 
been very good in this neighborhood for sportsmen, and 
the weather all that could. be desired. Over 100 deer 
were killed in a radius of about four miles from here. 
They are in very fine condition, but very few bucks are 
killed in comparison with the does. I was out with the 
South Side Bohemia Sportsmen’s Club on Wednesday at 
Oakdale, and we got three fine deer. Rabbits are very 
plentiful ae rer. sok quia * with the various 

ides, ucking and quailigg, have got very satis- 

ctory bags. Redhead are now in the bay in good num- 


ber, one gentleman staying Were got four in * e day, 


Hamer 


New} Jersey Ducks. 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 10—I returned Saturday eve 
from a three days’ trip to Beach Haven, N. J., for ducks. 
Walter F. Smith was with me. The flight of ducks 
reached Tuckerton -Bay on Monday. On Tuesday after- 
noon-there were as high as fifty ducks shot from each of 
several different points. We located on our point about 
2 P. M. on Wednesday, and between that time and dark 
shot forty-nine ducks. On Thursday at the same point 
we shot fifty-one ducks. On Friday we shot from an 
island leased by our gunners and ‘got thirty-five ducks. 
ne got sixteen redheads, and the rest were mostly broad- 

ills. 

With such a chance for a royal good time right at 
out doors, and with the excitement of the outing still in 
my system, I feel that brother duck shooters should be 
given the opportunity for like enjoyment. 

Frep B. Yarp. 


Canvasbacks on Lake Mendota. 


Mantson, Wis., Nov. 4.—Several years ago ‘certain men 
planted some wild celery in one of our lakes, and this has 
grown very rapidly, and now covers a number of acres 
in one of the bays of Lake Mendota. The canvasback 
have discovered this rich feeding ground, and thousands 
of them can be seen at any time of the day. It is 
not unusual in this part of the country to see a hunter 
returning with a bag of anywhere from twenty to fifty of 
these fine birds. Of course, they are hard to shoot, but 
with a due amount of patience, a good shot is well re- 
warded for the trouble of going after them. I expect to 
waste my usual amount of ammunition in a futile at- 
tempt to bag some of these foxy birds. 


FAYEtre DuRLIN. 


Dr. Davis Gets His Quota. 


_ Lancaster, Pa,—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
just returned from a very successful moose hunt in Nova 
Scotia, under the guidance of the veteran hunter and 
guide, Mr. J. McKay, of Shelburne, N. S. My hunting 
mate from many years was Mr. A. C. Kepler, of this city. 
S. T. Davis. 


Sea and Ging Lishing. 


Pro of fishing resorts will find i tab! 
them in Fozsr axp Stazan. it profitable to advertise 
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Fall Fishing in California. 

_ Avavon, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., Nov. 1.—The fish- 
ing season is over in the East. Rods, creels and old 
clothes, fly-books and various articles dear to the angler’s 
heart, are being laid away or hung up in the den, where 
they .regale the eye, and perhaps some old live bait for- 
gotten, regales the senses for weeks to come. How differ- 
ent is all this in California! Here the summer season is 
still on, though over in theory. Yellowtails are biting 
well, and November is, all things considered, the best 
month in the year, as the fish are now gathering to begin 
their off-shore cruise to the outer banks or down the 
coast to lower California. At this time the fish are found 
in large schools at Ship Rock, and every day bands and 
schools pass the bay of Avalon, affording splendid sport to 
the wielder of the rod. The yellowtail arrives in Feb- 
ruary and stays yntil the first hard storm, or about Dec. 
15, so can be had almost the entire year. But by Dec. 
I the season may be said to be closed, and that of winter 
is on. So far as weather is concerned, no one would 
know that winter had arrived, as Santa Catalina has a 
climate about like that of Madeira, only cooler in sum- 
mer. Winter here means roses in bloom; means a wealth 
of wild flowers. The Mariposa lily in bloom and the paint- 
ing of the entire island in a garb of new-born green. 

An old-timer told me that he had seen frost here once 
in six years; this at Avalon on the water, but if any one 
wishes frost they can find it in the upper island, 1,800 
feet above the sea. But the days at this island are per- 
fect, and in time to come it will be famous as a winter 
resort, and even now, one hundred thousand persons 
visit it a year, and nearly all of them fish, which conveys 
an idea of the quantity of fish the place must have to sup- 
ply the demand. 

When the winter angler lands at Avalon he is met by 
scores of marine hackmen, who hand him cards and cry 
the names of their boats. There are tuna boats, rowboats, 
glass-bottom boats, yellowtail boats—in fact, so many dif- 
ferent kinds of craft that a man is bewildered. Down at 
the south end of the little bay are the stands of the boat- 
men, each of whom has about twenty feet for his head- 
quarters, which consists of a tasty seat, rod box, rack for 
hanging fish and drying lines, above which is a long sign 
bearing the name of the boatman and gaffer. He owns the 
sea rights directly in front, and on a rope in a long string 
are his dozen or twenty boats, as the case may be. Prob- 
ably no place in the world is better arranged or more 
directly designed for the comfort of the angler than 
Avalon, which is but forty miles from Los Angeles, a 
city of over 125,000 inhabitants. 

The winter fishing here includes some very gamy fish, 
as the whitefish, which attains a weight of twenty-five 
pounds; five or six species of rock bass, from two to six 
pounds, and at San Clemente they range up to twelve 
pounds; the sheepshead twenty-five pounds; albicore, six- 
ty pounds, and numberous fish, as the blue perch, which 
afford good sport with light trout or bass rods, including 
the halibut, a very gamy fish. 

People here consider the whitefish the game fish of win- 
ter par excellence, and a beautiful creature it is, a dress 
of light gray, with long dorsal and anal fin tipped with 
vivid blue, a large head, yellow and white belly and most 
expressive eyes. I had what might be called the fish of 
my life with these_gamy creatures at the island of San 
Clemente, twenty miles southwest of Avalon. The launch 
was anchored off a kelp-lined point, where the tide ran 
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drew nearer and nearer. I had a ten or twelve ounce split 
bamboo, with a trout line, small hook and crayfish for 
bait, and this I cast well out into them. It had hardly 
reached a foot below the surface when there came a strike, 
which I am convinced astonished my rod. The fish made 
a fine run directly out, taking a hundred feet of my line 
to the music of the reel, and there was no stopping him— 
and no one wanted to. Around he rushed, directly at 
the surface, then turning, to plunge a few feet; then com- 
ing to the surface, to run in on me, turning like a bass, 
and playing a score of delightful tricks, all of which testi- 
fied to its fine game qualities. If it had been a big lake 
trout, one might have told the story for weeks, and lived 
on it, but being only a whitefish, “putting up its regular 
fight,” no one thought anything about it. I landed the 
fish in about ten minutes, and f forced the fighting in a 
mean and underhand manner, I confess it, that I might 
have more, and to pay me, the next whitefish put up a 
run that broke my line—how or why I know not, but I 
really felt happy to bring the rod out of that double rush 
alive. Three of us were fishing in this current, and some 
one caught a fish every moment, and we fished (tell it not 
in Gath) until we had enough to supply the yacht and 
the old herder ashore, and then we brought the fish to 
net and carefully released them. Commend me to Cali- 
fornia whitefish, when taken in deep water and a swift 
current in the flood tide. 

We had expressed a wish to catch all kinds of fish, and 

a few days later came to anchor off a kelp bed near what 
is known as the fence, directly back of the town of Ava- 
lon, on the west coast of Santa Catalina. The boatman 
pulled in a big bunch of kelp, which served as an anchor, 
and we cast into open places in the kelp bed, using fairly 
stiff rods. Strikes came at once, from a fish that demon- 
strated its qualities by winding up my line in the kelp 
after a fine run of fifty yards, during which the reel 
made the music we had hoped to hear. It was cheaper to 
cut the line than waste time when such fish were biting, 
and ten minutes later I had a sheepshead on, which gave 
me as fine a play as any striped bass I remember, and 
several fifty-pounders have fallen to my gaff. The fish 
was a “tackle-tester” in every sense, and made so rapid a 
play that I was breathing hard when I had the fish 
where I could see it, a most aston‘shing creature, broad 
side on, bearing away from me with a force that made 
everything creak and really buckled my rod, when I finally 
put on too much strength. Yet I landed the game after 
a hard struggle, and if the fish had been taken clear of 
the kelp where I could have played it with freedom, it 
would take its stand with any of the fine game fishes of 
America, as it was a continuous and rapid contestant, 
and never gave up, resourceful and tricky. But the ap- 
pearance of this game fish! It had a blunt head like an 
old frigate of 1760, a ram black as jet, yet the under jaw 
was pure white; the mouth large and filled with sharp 
teeth, plugs of ivory. The body was banded like a porgy, 
but the stripes were alternately black and. red, giving 
the entire fish a most striking appearance. I or my boat- 
man had anchored over a convention of sheepshead, as 
the strikes came so fast and the runs so furious that I 
could have filled the boat in a short time w-th these fine 
fish. I took several rock bass and half a mile up shore, in 
passing a little beach, we found a school of bass chasing 
sardines. They were within two or three feet of the 
beach, and taking a light rod I had my boatman back the 
boat in, keeping her head to the sea or rollers, and as she 
rode them well he put me within fifty or s xty feet of the 
school and I dropped a small smelt into the school, and 
every time tcok a fish, some very large, being heavier than 
the largest black bass I ever saw, and one must have 
weighed in the neighborhood of ten pounds, was a dark 
green hue, deep and thick. He made a splendid run and 
attempted to jump, not usually a trick of this fish, an<l 
cut through the waves in a most delightful fashion, ar‘l 
what w-th his plunges and my efforts to retain my posi- 
tion, dropping flat in the boat when a large wave came; I 
more than once almost went overboard. It was exciting 
sport, but murder, as the bass were crazed with excite- 
ment, and bit at anything. They make excellent sport, 
but give up much quicker than a black bass, to which 
they bear a marked resemblance, hence should be fished 
for with very light rods and line—trout tackle. In the 
bays and smooth water the blue perch, medialund, ts 
common, and with an eight-ounce rod and long leader 
fly-hook and crayfish bait, I had trout fishing in all but 
name. The fishes run from half a pound to two pounds 
and were very gamy. All these fish can be had any win- 
ter day, pre-supposing-the right boatman is had, and near- 
ly all the men here are old-timers, but one, Mexican Joe, 
well-known by anglers, was bora on the island and knows 
every rock. 

* The tournament of the Tuna Club this season was a 
particularly interesting one, though no great records were 
made, Never in years did the fish bite so well as in the 
past season. The prize for largest tuna went to Mr. 
Ernest Ford, of Phoenix, Ariz.. a gold tuna button. _Sec- 
ond tuna was a tie between F. C. Winter and R. F. Stick- 
ing, 150 pounds, prize silver mounted rod. Smailest tuna, 
Col. John Stearns, Los Angeles, 65 pounds. Col. Stearns 
was awarded a prize for the first tuna of the season, taken 
March 11. This was a very unusual catch, four months 
ahead of the regular season. Prize for the largest black 
sea bass, silver cup, gold medal, and silver-mounted 
rod, went to Dr. H. T. Kendall, of Pasadena, who now 
holds the world’s record, 419 pounds. Artemus Ward. 
Jr., of New York, took the booby in this class (55 
pounds), an infant phenomenon. Prize for largest white 
sea bass, silver-mounted rod, 45 pounds, went to Miss 
Florence Haas, of San Francisco. For largest yellow- 
tail, 47 pounds, gold medal. silver-mounted rod, Dr. S. 
H. Trowbridge, Fresno, Cal. Largest albicore, silver- 
mounted rod, 35% pounds, E. Fallon, New York city. 
Largest bonita, 24 pounds, Fred C. New, Denver, Colo., 
rod. Largest sheepshead, 28 pounds, Col. John Stearns, 
Los Angeles. Whitefish, 7 pounds, gaff, John E. Stearns. 
The boatman’s prize for first tuna of the season went to 
Harry Elms. Following this tournament, the boatmen 
gave one themselves. Dex Rey. 
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A Pearl River Camp.—IV. 
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Our tackle was about the same as that used for bream, 
except that we now used a larger hook. 

The boat was propelled by a small paddle at the stern, 
used with one hand and kept submerged, and our casts 
were in toward the bank among the cypress knees: and 
overhanging limbs. Walter had the first strike, taking a 
white perch of fair size. Will then hooked a fish, but lost 
it by becoming excited and jerking too hard as he swung 
it over the boat and out in the lake on the other side the 
full length of the line when the hook tore out. 

Jim considered this so funny that he stood up to laugh, 
and Will, leaning: over to secure a fresh minnow, tipped 
the boat, and losing his balance, Jim went overboard. 
The water was quite deep, so all hands rushed to the 
rescue. Walter had the paddle, and with rare-presence of 
mind swung the boat around in the direction Jim had 
taken, calling to us to kneel in the boat and catch him 
when he came up, as, although he could swim some, the 
matter of clothes and grobable strangling would be a 
dangerous handicap. ‘He showed signs of being badly 
strangled as he struggled to the surface, and I nearly 
went over in a desperate effort to catch his arm or hair; 
but before I could do so Will grabbed a foot, and in 
spite of all we could do, would not let go, nor could he 
alone pull him in. I finally got to him, and together we 
dragged our nearly drowned companion into the boat. 
His first act, after relieving himself of about half a gallon 
of water, was to offer to knock the head off of whichever 
one of us it was that held his foot so that he could not 
swim, thereby nearly drowning him. 

We lost some little time by this accident, but as soon 
as we had put Jim ashore so that he could go back to 
camp and get into dry clothes, we resumed our fishing. 
. After taking several fish all round, I had a vicious 
strike, and after a short, hard fight, landed a big, ugly, 
flat-headed fish, with little beady eyes. None of us 
knew what it was; but as we supposed all fish were good, 
and as it was large, we hailed it with delight. The only 
other event was the large trout that Walter caught. It 
weighed probably three or four pounds, and put up a 
fight such as none of us had ever seen, jumping entirely 
out of the water several times. There was no science in 
the way we finally all together dragged that noble fish 
into the boat, but he was a most welcome prize. 

Our fish box held an abundance of fish for supper and 
breakfast, when we paddled to the landing guided by the 
light of the fire Jim had kindled, and we soon had a sup- 
per served that lacked nothing except variety. We ate 
fish as long as we could keep our eyes open, all hands 
being tired and sleepy, especially Water and I, and when 
we could~eat no more, turned in and slept soundly the 
night through. 

The next morning after breakfast we started out for a 
tramp in the woods, carrying the guns in hopes of find- 
ing some game. We hoped for a shot at a wild turkey 
or perhaps a bear, but had no intention of refusing small 
game. 

A yellowhammer was the first game sighted, and 
almost precipitated a personal encounter between Jim 
Neither 
would yield, and we finally had to cast lots, spitting on 
a chip and throwing up “wet or dry.” This resulted in 
Will’s fayor, but was an empty victory, as the bird flew 
off while the contest was being waged. A little later 
we put a fox squirrel up a tree standing alone, and after 
several ineffectual shots brought it safely to bag. Very 
much elated by the prospect of a change of diet, we 
moved on. Another squirrel was sighted in a tree, which 
we at once surrounded. It was Walter’s shot; so, taking 
his gun, he began to slip around the tree, looking up for 
the squirrel. He had reached the opposite side from us, 
when glancing down to see that the way was clear, he 
gave a yell and jumped as high and far from where he 
had been standing as he could. 

“Snake!” he shouted, and dropping his gun grabbed a 
stick. 
rushed to his assistance. The snake lay in the shape of a 
circle, and was very large, and perfectly still. We closed 
in on it, and could not understand its not moving, until 
a close inspection proved it to be but a freshly shed skin 
of a snake, evidently larger than any of us had ever seen. 
Stretched out, it was, by estimation, fully two feet longer 
than Walter, who was five and one half feet tall. 

The squirrel made its escape while we were engaged 
with the supposed snake, and we concluded that we 
would like the hunting better away from that locality. 

Noon was approaching, the sun growing hot, and we 
very hungry, so a return to camp was in order. It bid 
fair to be a light lunch, one squirrel for the four; but 
just before camp was reached, a young rabbit was started 
which was halted by a seductive whistle and shot; so our 
spirits rose somewhat. 

The cooking was not wholly above criticism, but we 
did not leave any meat on the bones of either squirrel 
or rabbit, and could easily have been persuaded to eat 
more had it been on hand. 

Our breakfast had been light, owing to the fact that 
we found my large fish of the beady eyes not in the 
edible class. Our dinner had not been at all of the but- 
ton starting kind, so essential to a boy’s happiness, and 
now the larder was entirely empty, except for the meal 
and bacon, the former being of use only to roll our fish 
in, and the latter so scarce that it was carefully saved to 
fry with. Corn bread we did not try to make, suppos- 
ing that it was necessary to have eggs, soda, milk and 
other ingredients, which were not.to be hand. 

In an after-dinner discussion, we concluded that fish- 
ing and hunting was but work, when we had to do it for 
something to eat. We were living literally from hand 
to mouth, and hustling for each meal. 

The serious situation was the subject of long and ear- 
nest discussion, but our determination to stick it out did 
not waver. We finally concluded to go dqwn to the river 
that afternoon and put out some set Imes in hopes of 
taking some large catfish, quantity being what we es- 
pecially longed for. We had some heavy set lines and 
large hooks, and these we ort by cutting the line 
into pieces about six to eight feet long, putting a hook 
on each, and baiting with a minnow, proceeded to tie 
out in the river to snags and overhanging limbs and 
roots, It was hard work paddling up and down the river 


Catching up the weapons nearest to hand, we ° 


in the swift current, but we persevered until we had out 
twenty or more lines, and then feeling sure that we could 
depend on some one of them for our supper, paddled 
down to a nice sandbar, took a swim and loafed through 
the remaining hours of the afternoon until time to ex- 
amine our lines. Visions of a bountiful supper on large 
fish that would not need cateful eating to avoid bones 
filled our minds as we toiled at the paddles to get the 
heavy boat back up to where the lines were set. The 
first one was hanging limp, with the bait gone, but no 


fish, as was also the second, third, fourth, and so on to - 


the end, with the exception of one of the last taken in, 
which had one of the same kind of flat-headed, beady- 
eyed fish that we had thrown away in the morning. 

Thoroughly disguusted, we knocked it on the head 
with a paddle and tossed it back in the river. 

It was evident that in trying to get out as many lines 
as possible, we had cut them too short, and the bait had 
been taken by gar and other worthless scavengers, in- 
stead of catching the fish we wanted, which were bottom 
feeders. 

As we silently paddled back down the lake to camp in 
the stillness of the twilight, our disappointment was too 
deep for words. Hungry as boys could be, there seemed 
nothing for it but to go supperless to bed, and we were 
certainly too hungry to sleep. 

Arrived at camp, I began to cast about in my mind 
for some means of providing supper, and finally, in 
desperation, concluded to try to make a soup. Getting 
out our iron pot, a two-gallon affair, I washed it as well 
as I could with cold water, and putting in the rabbit.and 
squirrel bones left from dinner, together with a bit of 
bacon rind, set all to boiling merrily over the fire. Cut- 
ting a long stick, I stirred the mixture occasionally, and 
was delighted when it began to give off a faint savory 
odor. The boys sat around the fire in an expectant, 
though skeptical manner, watching my experiment, oc- 
casionally trying to tell how hungry they were, reaching 
a climax when Will declared he could eat a raw dog with 
the hair on. It was pretty poor soup, but I had done 
my best, and went to get the salt, concluding to season 
and serve without further delay, when my eyes fell upon 
our half sack of meal, and I had an inspiration. F&ling 
a pint cup with meal, I stirred it slowly into the boiling 
soup, and the result was a cross between a soup and 
gruel, that was really quite good. 

We were four pretty comfortable boys that rolled into 
bed as soon as supper was over, and not one drop of 
soup was left. At about what I judged to be midnight 
I was wakened by Walter, who asked, “Ain’t you 
hungry?” 

“Yes, I am,” I replied, as soon as I got well awake. 

“T have been awake nearly an hour, too hungry to 
sleep, and trying to think of some way to get something 
to eat,” said he. 

We discussed trying to fish, but finally concluded it 
was no use.. Then we tried to think of some way to 
hunt at night, but to no purpose without dogs. Our re- 
sources next came in for discussion, and when we came 
to the meal, I said, ““Mush is made of meal, and it is 
good, too.” 

“Mush!” said Walter, springing up. 
and I know how to make it. 
I bring some water.” 

We made the big pot nearly full, and it was good 
mush, but there was none left to fry for breakfast, for 
the other boys joined us at the first invitation to come 
eat, and for the second time we retired, full and happy. 

There was but a faint streak of gray in the east when 
I awoke next morning, and taking my gun slipped out 
to try for a breakfast. A perfect stillness prevails in the 
woods at daybreak and noon in semitropical or the 
lower latitude of the temperate zone; but the morning 
awaking is sudden and glorious. Nature seems all but 
breathless as the night-prowlers seek their various hiding 
places, and the birds are waiting in silence for the web- 
come light that makes it safe for them to begin their 
morning songs without the fear of discovering them- 
selves to their enemies that hunt in the darkness. It was 
almost too dark to see the path as I followed the bank 
of the lake down into the woods; but before I had gone 
far I began to hear the early birds beginning their low 
calls to each other. They seemed to be exchanging the 

most confidential communications, in monosyllables; 
but as the gray dawn spread down through the trees, the 
low talk grew into a chatter, which gradually increased 
until the birds were all singing. It was now light enough 
for the squirrels to begin to move, and I was in a favor- 
able location, where the woods was thick. I heard the 
swish of a limb in a nearby beech tree, but could not 
locate the game. so continued on along the lake bank, 
hoping to surprise a squirrel seeking its morning drink. 
I soon heard another out a little in the woods, and stand- 
ing still to get its direction, found it coming my way, 
jumping from tree to tree. In a large white oak, near 
enough for a fair shot it stopped to look about, and the 
next moment I was retrieving it with a hungry haste that 
was far from sportsmanlike, but fully in keeping with my 
feelings. A little further along I was startled by a noisy 
rush of something up the trunk of a tall cypress tree that 
grew under a high bank on which I was standing, which 
took shape as it mounted well up toward the limbs, and 
proved to be two squirrels in a wild frolic. They were 
going so fast they seemed almost flying, and throwing 
up my gun, I fired both barrels at them in a hasty hope- 
for-some-result way, killing both as nicely as any crack 
shot could have done. 

To say I was pleased is to put the case very mildly; I 
was half wild. Dropping my gun, I dashed down the 
steep bank to get them, almost going into the lake in 
my excitement, and no prouder or happier boy lived than I 
was as I scrambled back with a fine young gray squirrél 


“The very thing, 
Get that fire made while 


in each hand. Gathering up my gun, and not so much ‘ 


as stopping to load. I put out for camp. Three squi¥rels 
and the sun not yet up was a feat to be proud of, and I 
wanted to see the boys open their eyes soon as possible. 

Leaving the path and striking across through the 
woods for a short cut I ran on another squirrel in a tree 
on which grew a grapéwine, and although ! worked with 
feverish haste to get my gun loaded, it made good its 
escape before I could do so; but did riot leave me alto- 
gether inconsolable, for on closer inspection I found 
the vine to be a muscadine, full of grapes, and soon had 
my hat full of them to carry to — It was a warm 
welcome given me by the boys when I got back, and we 
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soon had a good breakfast prepared, which we felt sorely 

in need of. The three squirrels, a pot of mush, and the 

grapes were all eaten up clean before we had enbugh, 

and again we were compelled to take up the questicn 

of something to eat. Lewrs Hopkins, 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Fish and Fishing. 


English Fishing Baits. 


Wait the art of fly-fishing, and particularly that 
branch of it relating to dry fly-fishing attains to no higher 
perfection anywhere than in England, it is astonishing to 
many American readers of British angling literature to 
note the vast amount of attention and space devoted 
therein to the subject of angling for coarse fish. Of 
course there are thousands of British lovers of the gentle 
art, who have no possible opportunity to indulge in the 
luxury of angling for what are known as sporting fishes, 
and to these the catching of chub and carp and barbel is 
sport indeed. But there are some fishermen, even among 
those who have occasional access to trout streams, who 
pride themselves upon their skill and success in luring 
the silvery roach and dace and chub to their baited hooks. 
Fully as much discussion is indulged in as to the relative 
value of different kinds of paste for bait, as one hears 
on the banks of a Canad’an salmon river in regard to the 
killing qualities of the various flies which adorn the fisher- 
man’s books. There are pastes made directly from flour 
and others from freshly baked bread. There are some 
mixed with honey and others with cheese. Some are 
flavored with one drug and some with another. In some 
cases cotton wool is mixed with the paste to prevent it 
from wash'ng too easily from the hook. Some anglers 
use the maggots from a wasp’s nest and others those 
known as gentles, which are obtained by leaving a piece 
of meat out of doors to be blown upon by flies. Others 
fish with cherries, and some again with haws and other 
bérries. To those who have not been accustomed to the 
different baits employed by British anglers in their coafse 
fishing, the various reports in the sporting papers of the 
relative success obtained by these different baits must 
prove very amusing reading. 


Ticklitog Trout. 


I very well remember, when a small boy in one of the 
midland counties of England, the sense of admiration 
which I entertained, in common with a number of youth- 
ful fishing companions, for an old man—I suppose now 
that I should be justified in calling him an old poacher— 
who captured large trout from a brook by quietly taking 
them in his hands from their usual haunts beneath over- 
hanging roots or rocks. He told us that all we had to 
do was to tickle the trout and that they would make no 
effort to escape. The trouble with we boys was that the 
trout never waited around to be tickled by us, and of 
course the old man smiled at our lack of success, but never 
initiated us into the secret of unobtrusively approaching 
the wary fish from behind, while keeping thoroughly con- 
cealed from their view. We practiced upon minnows, 
with which we became somewhat successful, so long as 
they were cornered in a minute bay of very shallow water ; 
but when it came to the turn of Salmo fario, we were 
simply not in it at all. Since that time I have heard and 
read many descriptions of trout tickling, none of which, 
however, are more practical than one at present before 
me, in a new book entitled “Sport Indeed,” from the pen 
of Thomas Martindale. Speaking of trout tickling in the 
River Wear, in Durham, he says: “This is how the 
tickling is done. The fish are watched working their 
way up the shallows and rapids. When they come to 
the shelter of a ledge or a rock it is their nature to slide 
under it and rest. The poacher sees the edge of a fin or 
the moving of a tail, or maybe he sees neither ;.instinct, 
however, tells him a fish ought to be there, so he takes’ 
to the water very softly and carefully and stands up neat 
the spot. Then he kneels on one knee and passes his 
hand, turned with fingers up, deftly under the rock until 
it comes in contact with the fish’s tail. Then he begins the 
tickling with his forefinger, gradually running his hand 
along the fish’s belly further and further toward the head 
until it is under the gills. Then comes a quick grasp, a 
struggle, and the prize is wrenched out of his natural 
element, stunned with a blow on the head, and landed in 
the pocket of the poacher.” Salmon, as well as trout, are 
tickled by poachers in some of the north country rivers, 
and as neither tackle nor tool of any kind is employed by 
them, it is often difficult to secure the’r conviction. 

The practice of trout tickling was not unknown to 
Shakespeare, who makes mention of “groping for trouts in 
a peculiar river,” and causes Maria to exclaim in “Twelfth 
Night, “Here comes the trout that must be caught by 
tickling.” So Beaumont and Fletcher, in “Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife,” written about 1624, place in the mouth 
of one of their characters this line, “Here comes another 
trout that I must tickle, and tickle daintily.” Both Oppian 
and Zélian refer to the snaring of trout by tickling them 
with the hand, as practiced in their age. Elian’s ac- 
count of the proceeding is that “men wade in the sea 
when the water is low, and stroking the fish nestling in 
the pools, suddenly lay hands upon and secure them. 
Oppian’s description is as follows: 


“The fish in careless ease supinely laid, 
The grappling fingers of the swain invade. 
Up from the deep he springs, and bids the prey 
Recant his error in aerial day.” 


Fish Plantiog in the Great Lakes. 


It is doubtful whether any expenditure by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
is attended by so large a return as that made for the 
purpose of maintaining and replenishing the fish life of 
the Great Lakes. When the Joint Commission of the 
United States and Canada on these fisheries, which re- 
ported in 1896, was appointed, over-fishing in the lakes 
and a disregard of the close seasons, had done their deadly 
work to such an extent that the commercial fisheries, 
which have been estimated by a recent writer to exceed 
in value the importance of these waters as a vast highway 
of traffic, notwithstanding that the volume of freight 
passing through the canals at the Soo exceeds twenty 








wnillions of tons per annum, were in danger of total de- 


structibn. Those who are interested in the details of the 
great work which has been dene by the National Govetn- 
ment during the last six or seven years, for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of these fisheries, will find them in 
the annual reports of the U. S. Fish Commission; but tn 
reading a magazine article the other day by Mr. W. S. 
Harwood, I was much struck with otte of the illustrations 
furnished by him of the vast rettirns detived from the 
work of the Commission. “During last season,” he says, 
“the Commission deposited 19,000,000 trout and 326,000,- 
000 whitefish in the Great Lakes. The average cost per 
million for oe the wh'tefish, as shown by one of 
the principal hatcheries—at Put-in-Bay, O.—was $13.95. 
Allowing this figure for the entire whitefish collection 
would bring the cost up to $4,500. I do not suppose any 
one can give any accurate estimate of the number of these 
healthy fish—for only the strong and healthy ones are 
distributed—which will survive, but should one-half of 
them reach a six-pound maturity, their value at low cur- 
rent prices will be $100,000,e00.” From what other sowing 
may such a harvest—an increase of over twenty thotsand- 
fold—hbe reaped? E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Stray Notes in Fishing. 


THE man who knows all that ¢an be learned about 
fly-fishing has yet to be born, 








We have met a few anglérs who thought they knew 
it all, but these have tisually been sages of one season. 





A fisherman who has passed a long life on one trout 
river may become wonderfully expert in luring its 
finny inhabitants, but will occasionally learn some new 
wrinkle foreign to his experience. 





Eye hooks are slowly making their way in this coun- 
try. If the eyes of all that are imported were properly 
made ‘they wotld probably be more popular. 

The eye of the Pennell hook, which is intended for 
the jam knot attachment, should be just large enough 
for the gut to pass through freely, otherwise it is not 
really a safe fastening. 





When hooks with large eyes are used the gut should 
be passed through twice and a single knot made round 
the main line. If the gut is not perfectly soft it is 
sure to be chafed in slipping this knot down to the eye 
and pulling it tight. The old figure of eight knot used 
for salmon flies is perhaps a better attachment. 





Some of the Hall turned-up-eyed hooks are made of 
fine wire, and in the larger sizes are apt to spring. We 
remember losing several good fish through this fault, 
and are not reconciled yet to the loss of one of these, 
a noble rainbow trout. 


We found many of the eyed hooks called long May’s 
—they are made for May flies—over-tempered and 
brittle. Three were broken in fish on one occasion, 
when we were using the dry fly over a school of very 
shy trout. It was one of those hot humid days when it 
takes all you know to get a rise. 





Eyed hooks are certainly best for dry flies, but it is 
questionable whether they fall as lightly on the water 
as flies tied on tapered shanks. It is easy to tie flies 
on them, and the body can be made very neat and slim. 
We have found the true Pennell excellent for hooking 
and holding. 


It séems impossible for hook makers to stick to ex- 
actly one form in any brand of hook. Three years ago 
we thought that we had got perfect Sproats at last. 
Each year since the shanks have been made shorter. 





vntil now many hooks in each box are useless. The 
bend has also been changed a trifle every year. 
Many hooks are too cheap to be good. We have 


seen good-looking Sproats for sale as low as fifteen cenis 
per box of 100. Competition must be very keen in 
the business of making fishing tackle of all kinds, but 
nearly all anglers are willing to pay a fair price fer re- 
liable articles. 





Fond as we are of sport, very few Americans make 
it the first object in life as we hear is done on the other 
side of the big sea water. The seasons on various 
rivers over there run in such a way that salmon can be 
fished for nine months in the year, and some men do it. 





It would be delightful to spend spring, summer and 
fall in the-United Kingdom and take in all the fishing 
resorts of which we have read or heard. The chalk 
streams of England, the lakes and rivers of Scotland and 
Ireland. The latter must have been quite a sportsman’s 
paradise not sO many years ago. 





It is quite possible to have fishing too good. We 
experienced something of the kind in Maine many years 
ago. We found on our arrival at the first lake that the 
camp keeper had buried a large quantity of trout that 
morning. We dragged a floating box about after that 
and in reeling up would take a look at the fish, then 
return them to the water. Trout were served to us 
three times a day for weeks, and we have seldom eaten 
one since. At a hotel in Wisconsin, situated near cele- 
brated fishing, we saw nearly half a ton of fine black 
bass going to waste. So many were brought in daily 
that they could not be used. 





High up on the Asiatic shore of the Pacific are 
many rivers so crowded with salmon and other migra- 
tory fish that they are crowded out on the shores and 
shallows in thousands. The stench of decaying fish can 
be smelt four miles away. (See the “Cruise of the 
Marchesa,” a book well worth reading, we may be al- 
lowed to observe.) ! 

Sport does not necessarily consist in taking great 
numbers of fish. If trout'in any water run small, for 
instance, the excitement is in getting many rises and 









skill is shown in striking. A few fish of good size on 
iy! oper will satisfy any angler of a reasonable turn 
of mind, 





That is one benefit, at least, that we have derived from 
the introduction of the brown trout (Salmo fario). We 
catch larger fish and the average is much better than it 
was in the days of exclusive brook trout. 





The prejudice that certainly existed against fario at 
one time appears to-have passed almost entirely away. 
This fish grows very rapidly and seems to thtive evety- 
where, not only in this country but in Atstralia and 
New Zealand. We have seen some very large speci- 
mens, and its size seems to be only a question of water 
and food supply. This is largely the case with all trout. 
but monsters of this species are sometimes found in 
small brooks. 





Nearly every one has heard of the big fish that had 
its home in the abutment of a bridge near Big Indian 
Station in the Catskills. We have been favored with 
many estimates of the weight of this fish from 4 to 7 
pounds mostly, and have had notice, of his death many 
times, recently that he had been shot. We have often 
watched this fish when out of his hole, and can bear 
witness that he ‘was an ugly, black, big headed brute. 
There were other fish there, however, one not so large, 
but a real beauty. 

These. big trout haunt the same pool for many years 
ard are quite safe if they have a, retreat at hand under 
great rocks, the abutments of bridges, the aprons of old 
dams and other inaccessible places, otherwise they are 
sure to be foully dealt with, as there are always some 
persons whose covetousness is so aroused by the sight 
cf any fish of unusual s ze, that they will resort to un- 
lawful measures to possese them. 





If the water is perfectly clear and smooth, large trout 
may be actually run down or hunted to death even in 
pools of considerable size, if they have no hole to slip 
into. They become blown or lose their heads com- 
pletely, and will lie at last like stones upon the bottom. 
They are then easily snared, This may be doubted by 
many persons, but we saw the thing done many years ago 
in a large pool in the Neversink River. 





This is one of those “white” water streams, and clear 
as possible. Two farmers were snaring suckers, when 
they discovered three large trout, which they determined 
to have. When we saw them they were beating the 
water and chasing the trout from one end of the pool to 
the other. There was but one place under shelving rocks 
where the trqut could really hide, and this was not deep 
enough to prevent their being poked out. We passed 
on to our fishing, never dreaming that these fish were in 
real danger. On returning to our quarters that night we 
learned that three great trout had been captured. These 
were from the first planting of brown trout, about 1886. 





We believe that trout can observe a strict fast for 
lengthy periods of time. Black bass are said to fast more 
and more freely as the temperature of the water rises. 
The habits of trout are different, warm water having an 
enervating effect. We have seen them apparently glued 
tc the bottom for many days in summer, the movement 
of the gills being so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 





A good deal of minnow fishing has been practiced of 
recent years, and some very large trout have been taken 
with helgramites. Early in July this season, several big 
a were taken under the dam at Hetiryville, Pa., with 
this bait. ; 





__ Trout become very timid when the water is low, but 
if a freshet causes them to effect a change of base, they 
feed freely and may be readily taken. When a big fish is 
strong on the feed he becomes very bold and loses his 
usual caution to a considerable extent. We have had trout 
of over six pounds take the fly within fifteen feet of our 
position. 





Our native brook trout is not in the habit of leaping 
when hooked; rainbow trout do so constantly, and are 
one of the gamest fish in the world. If the water is warm 
brown trout are apt to be sulky; no fish is more exasperat- 
ing than a trout that will not fight. It is very apt to 
escape, as it preserves all its strength until the last mo- 
ment. Brown trout show great spirit if the temperature 
cf the water is fairly low. We used to think that they 
did not leap, but have since had days when nearly every 
fish left the water at least once. Many anglers think 
that this fish plays more tricks than the brook trout. It 
is surely a game adversary. 





_It is said that if brook and brown trout, of the same 
size, are cooked together, there is no difference in the 
flavor. A blind-folded person will enjoy one as much as 
the other. We think that big trout should be boiled. 
Some of these are almost equal to salmon, cooked and 
served in the usual way. 





Fly-fishing affords an endless field for speculation, ob- 
servation and study. We are always learning something. 
This is no doubt the reason why it rarely loses its fascina- 
tions for us, even in old age. Christopher North (Pro- 
fessor Wilson) had his fly-books brought to him when on 
his death bed, and he would wade and fish when he could 
walk only with the assistance of a cane. 





Sir Humphrey Davy’s greatest regret was that he had 
not learned the art of fly-fishing until after he reached 
the age of fifty. 





We wish that anglers generally were more interested in 
entomology than they are. When trying to make a good 
imitation of a snasinaia fly we have frequently sent several 
different shades to friends for trial.- They are usually so 


_ much interested in taking fish that they fail to note which 


fly is most successful, or use it until tompletely worn 
out. We have heard that the water flies of the far West 


-are peculiarly interesting, some species being very abun- 


dant at certain seasons of the year. 
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One of the greatest angling exploits of which we have 
ever heard was accomplished by a well-known resident of 
New York city last season. In the presence of two wit- 
nesses he landed 200 black bass in one day's fishing. All 
were taken with a 4!4-ounce tod and artificial flies, and 
none were killed, having been returned to the watet im- 
mediately. We do not know how large these fish were, 
but it was stitely a wotiderful performiance. Allowing 
three minutes for each fish, it reqttited ten hotrs’ of 
active exercise, which might, by some people, be con- 
sidered very hatd work. The scene was a well known 
river in Virginia, in which State some of the best fly- 
fishing for bass in the country is now found. 





We think that there is room for improvement in pat- 
terns of flies for the black bass. In the South, where 
the. big-mouth is very numerous, we were astoilished to 
find how great was the difference in killing power between 
one fly and another. e tried a great many before learn- 
ing their tastes, then rose about .every fish that moved. 
There was no hesitation, the fly being frequently taken the 
instant it touched the water. The first rush of these fish 
was a fine effort, though they have not the endurance of 
the small-mouthed black bass. One man of large experi- 
ence assured me that a small-mouthed black bass, with a 
red spot iti its eye, was found in the far South. We tiever 
saw afly such fish: 





Last week the streams, in eastern New York at least, 
were in fine order, as one of my friends on the Neversink 
says, it is lke old times. On several days the river could 
not be crossed by wading in the neighborhood of Will- 
izms. The Beaverkill, Neversink and Esopus are all 
large streams and are called rivers on the maps. 





Fish of twenty inches were caught with the fly last 
week, Of course no one need expect large scores of big 
fish, but good sport can be had by persevering anglers. 
Some men poach up the small brooks in which fry are 
liberated in the spring. It is a poor business, despite 
the numbers of small fish taken, and should be dis- 
couraged. 





We like to feel a distinct shock, a slight chill on entering 
the water for a day’s fishing. If the water is cold there 
is a fair chance of = J a basket of trout. It is not a 
bad plan to carry a small basket in summer, at it is not 
so hard to fill. It is sometimes hard work to make a 
showing with my twenty-pound creel. 

THEODORE GorDON. 


A Night with the Rock Bass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wonder if that dear old father of angling, Izaak 
Walton, ever had the pleasure of coaxing a 20-pound 
striped bass from the blue waters of the sea with an 
eel tail? I spend a few days each fall at Corson’s Inlet, 
New Jersey, about two hours’ ride from Philadelphia. 
A jolly crowd of fishermen will be found almost any 
evening at this time of the yeat around the fire of “Gus” 
Wittkamp. Gus is a good fellow and his door is al- 
Ways open; the coffee pot is never taken from the fire, 
but is always hot for the use of those who wander oit 
all hours of the night on the bridge, which is but a 
minute’s walk from the house. 

It is ten o’clock and very dark. The rain that has 
been falling all evening has now stopped, and a moan- 
ing wind is all that breaks the silence without, except 
once in a while the surf some distance away breaks 
with a dull thud upon the beach. The story of battles 
royal of some big rock fish is being told for the sixty- 
seventh time, when footsteps interrupt and the door 
opens, and out of the black night Butch, who disap- 
peared at the beginning of the story, calls out, “Come, 
boys, the tide is running hard and I heard a rock break 
just beyond the draw bridge.” We rise as one, and get 
our rods, calling to Gus to keep the fire up and have 
the cookies and coffee where they will be handy when 
we come in. The eel tails are looked after again be- 
fore we start out into the darkness. All is well and 
the start for the bridge is made. True enough, we hear 
the splash—splash, as the big fellows chase the win- 
nows, which go skipping over the water like frightened 
sheep. We are not long getting our eel tails on the 
water and troll slowly along. There comes another 
splash which sounds like a man overboard, and we turn 
and peer into the darkness and wonder what would have 
happened if he had hit us. We grasp our rods firmer 
and press on our leather reel brakes to make sure every- 
thing is working right. What’s that! The line tightens 
and starts to run out at a ten-mile clip, making a pe- 
culiar singing sound as it cuts through the water. A 
rock has at last taken the bait, and all the wickedness 
of the fish is brought into play. The faithful rod creaks 
and groans from the strain of the awful rushes; the line 
runs off twenty, now thirty yards, before being checked. 
He rises from the deep water and beats his tail in anger 
upon the surface; then is off again, ten more yards, be- 
fore he is finally halted. The fight is too fierce for him 
to stand, and gently we bring him closer, but not until 
after a few more desperate efforts to regain his liberty. 
The gaff, after a few unsuccessful jabs, at last brings him 
to terms, and the beauty is ours. We light our pipes 
again, fix our eel tail that has been pretty well chewed, 
and start in where we left off, for a good night’s fishing 
has just began. P. A. W. 








Pennsylvania Association. 

Tue Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association will cele- 
brate the twentieth anniversary of the organization in a 
meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, this 
Saturday evening, Noy. 15, at 8 o’clock. Mr. William E. 
Meehan will deliver an illustrated lecture on “Fishcul- 
ture.” 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srream should - ’ 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New _ 


York, and >not to any individual connected with the paper. 


‘ 


Texas Tarpon. 


Tarpon, Texas, Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Betweeni 4 o’clock atid 6 o'clock last evening at this place 
I landed eight tarpon, beaching all of them, and turning 
six of them lodse for sotrie othet fellow’s futttre sport. 
This is the most rapid tarpon fishing that I have ever 
heard of; and, if any of your readers know of atiythirg 
to beat it, I would like to hear of it through your columtis. 

I came here on the 17th ult., atid have sitice latided 
in twelve days’ fishing twetity-two tarpon out of forty- 
six strikes. 

Yesterday in the forenoon I landed a seven-foot shark 
that would weigh about 375 pounds. It was hooked foul, 
so gave me an extremely tiring struggle. I have saved 
his jaws, which are so large that when open they pass 
easily over one’s head. 

Three days ago I hooked my first leaping shark, and 
was delighted with the sport that it afforded. It is as 
game a fish as any sportsman could desire to tackle. Mine 
jumped four times, and on its first rtin took out nearly 
300 feet of line, with all three brakes set. It took me 
fifteen minutes at least to latid the fish, although it meas- 
ured only five feet five inches in lerigth and thitty-two 
inches in girth. Its weight was dbowt eighty pounds. 
The leaping shark is magnificently built for runtiing, and 
is by no meahs a bad looking fish, if fish it cati be called. 

This morning in a few minutes my Wife latided ofi tar- 
pon tackle two jackfish weighing about twenty-five poutids 
each. They fought fully as hard as fifty-pound tarpon 
would have fought; but, of course, did not leap at all. 

The middle of October is a pretty good time to come 
to this place, notwithstanding the fact that there are very 
few sportsmen here then or later. Occas‘onally the tarpon 
leave the pass as early as Nov. 1, but they often stay till 
December. All depends upon the severity and coldness 
of the northers. 

This year we have good reason to anticipate two or 
three weeks more of good fishing. ’ 

In a subsequent letter I intend to tell you of the 
most brilliant tarpon fight that I have ever seen or heard 
of. It occurred out on the Gulf, beyond the end of the 


jetty, the fortunate sportsman being Mr. L. G. Murphy, of° 


Converse, Ind. I shall also have a few more remarks to 
make concerning tarpon tackle, as the latter is being 


improved constantly, and is still susceptible of much im- , 


provement. ; 


I am sending pe under separate cover a photograph of ° 


the record catch for Aransas Pass, made this year. by 
Mr. J. R: Wainwright, of Pittsburg, Pa. It consists *of 
thirteen large tarpon landed in one day. Atn setiding also 
a photograph of a catch by Mrs. Hetfield, mother of the 
proprietor of the Tarpon Inn. It was made one day 
just about two years ago, and consists of four large tar- 
pon. J. A. L. Wappett. 





Some More Cottonwood Bass. 


Corronwoop Fats, Kati., Nov. 7.—After an absence 
from the office of four weeks¢in. the political campaign, I 
arrived home on the morning of election, and was con- 
doled with by several friends; with the remark, “It is 
too bad, Judge, that you have been away during four 
weeks of the Best bass fishing there has ever been had on 
the Cottonwood River, but you are too late now, for 
they have been all caught out.” My reply was, “I wiil 
investigate the latter part of the wom and see if all have 
been caught.” 

Yesterday morning a friend and I left the boat landing, 
went two and a half miles down stream, kitdled a fire, 
broiled beefsteak and boiled coffee fot breakfast, fittished 
our meal by daylight and then began operations, with fio 
results until about 9 o’clock. Then trouble began—for 
the bass. They found our crawfish and chub-minnow bait 
“just to their taste,’ and except for the cold north wind, 
which forced us to warm by a fire of driftwood twice 
during the forenoon, we had a good day’s sport. Espe- 
cially did the writer; but my friend had an off day, for 
while I caught twenty-five large-mouth black bass, he 
could not catch one, and although fishing by my side in 
the boat and using the same bait, he only had one nibble 
during the entire day, and failed to hook that one. He 
usually is successful as a fisherman, and the cause of his 
failure this day we have failed to find in trying to account 
for his poor success. 





This afternoon, Friday, the sun cgming out very warm, 
I started out for a trial with four crawfish and one dozen 
chub minnows, and trolled down the two and a half miles 
with a Skinner spoon, and had one strike, but failed to 
hook. Then I fished back over the ground as long as 
my bait lasted and caught twelve bass, and then I put 
on a No. 3 Buell spoon and trolled back for the mile of 
distance remaining and caught five good bass with the 
spoon hook, with about 100 feet of line behind the boat. 
I found they made far more fight when hooked on the 
spoon than when caught with baited-hook, and it kept the 
reel on the split bamboo pole singing lively before each 
one was landed in tle boat. : 

Selecting ten of the largest of yesterday’s catch, and six 
of to-day’s catch, and then culling the sixteen down to 
ten, I made friends look pleasant. with presents of the 
surplus of the twenty-five caught yesterday and the 
seventeen caught to-day. The ten largest bass of the two 
days’ catch, when dressed, ready to take to my family in 
Topeka, were put upon the scales and weighed 23 pounds, 
and as they were of about equal size, they made a very 
fine string. I took delight in showing them to the friend 
who had said that I had stayed away so long that the 
bass had all been caught out, te be told by him, “Well, it 
will be good news for the bass, when they learn that you 
have to go to Topeka and will be gone on a four weeks’ 
trip.” I do not remember ever having two days in suc- 
cession of such “good luck” in all my previous fishing ex- 
perience. W. F. RicHTMike. 





His Mother—“Get up, Tommy. You know the early 


bird catches the worm.” -Tommy—‘Well, I ain’t going 


‘fishing to-day.”—Detroit Free Press. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Record Smali-Mouth Bass. 


Cuicaco, Iil., Nov. 8—What is no doubt the largest 
small-mouth bass taken in the West this year was captured 
Guring the past week by Mr. Robert Forsyth in Green 
Lake, Wis. This fish weighed in Chicago, according to 
reports of two of three witnesses, seven pounds, six and 
one-half outices. I did not see this fish myself and cannot 
offer the record as fully authetiticated, but if the weight 
be correctly given, the fish was a vety latge one. 


Stocking the Prairie River. 


I have in times past had much to say about that truly 
beautiful little trout river, the Prairie River of Wis- 
consin. I do not know a sweeter stream in the world 
for wading and fly-fishing for trout, though of late the 
fishing has not been. what it should have been, owitig to 
depredations of different natures at the hands of un- 
scrupulous fishers. It is pleasant to be able to say that, 
in addition to the other plantings along this stream, Mr. 
Bates, one of the farmers living along the stream above 
Dudley’s place, has planted 100,000 fry in the upper river 
this fall, these fish having been obtained from the State 
Fish Commission. The Commission has always been 
liberal in regard to plantings in this stream and its tribu- 
taries, and it is to. be hoped that this work will result in 
the continuation of the sport along that pretty water, 





Chicago Arglers. 


Some Chicago anglers went out for bass this aftertiooni, 
and will continue to go out until a freeze, which ria) 
come at any time nowadays. The sport, however, wil 
not be very good, depending altogether upon the locating 
of the fish,in the deep water. This is the time of year 
when successful minnow fishing for bass can at times be 
had along the streams in the deep holes, where the bass 
drop in to spend the fall or winter. I should think this 
kind of fishing, moving down along the streams, would be 
better fun than the bleak and somewhat cheerless aspect 
of the sport of bass fishing afforded by boat fishing upon 
the lakes. 


Wood Duck Feathers. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 1.—Mr. Theodore Gordon, of West 
Haverstraw, N. Y., writes as below in regard to his 
presetit needs as a fly-tier: 

“I know that you have applications from readers of 
Forest AND STREAM living in all parts of the country ask- 
ing for. information or assistance. I understand that your 
prescriptions are always successful, so venture to trouble 
you oft tly own account. I tied a fly. several years ago 
with summer of wood duck wings, which has been very 
killing, but am running short of feathers. I refer to the 
plain mottled feather, not the barred’ black and white. 
If you have leisure will you put me in the way of getting 
some of these feathers?” 

I‘ imagine that if Mr. Gordon will write to George 
Sloane, commission merchant, South Water street, Chicago, 
or to Randall Bros., commission merchants, South Water 
street, same city, inclosing a small fee as a gratuity to a 
salesman, he will get the feathers he wants, provided he 
makes it quite plain just what feather he requires. These 
commission firms occasionally supply feathers to fly-tiers, 
though they are more accustomed to seeing the latter 
prow! along the street and rob the displayed birds of 
their plumage. 

If Mr. Gorder fails thus, let him write to Mr. Graham 
H. Harris, Ashiand Block, Chicago. The latter is a most 
excellent gcod tier of flies, purely amateur, but usuallv 
fairly good-natured when not wanting to go fishing and 
finding himself tnable to do so. Mr. Harris knows where 
to get all softs of feathers. A fellow in New York sold 
him a bird not lotiger than your hand the other day, and 
it cost as much as a sitit of clothes, but he had to have 
it, being engaged on a work of art which called for a 
feather raised only by that particular sort of bird, which 
grows only on some sort of desert island in foreign parts. 


Good List of Michigan Flies. 


In getting up my stock of flies for next year’s fishing 
ever in Michigan, I enlisted the aid of Mr. W. B. Mer- 
shon, of Saginaw, who is as well posted as any man in 
the State upon what is needed in the way of trout flies. 
Mr. Mershon’s letter came in the way of personal reply, 
yet I think he will not dislike to see his advice placed 
where it may help others also. His mention of the Mc- 
Ginty, Mershon and good-evening patterns will be new to 
many anglers, though they are all popular with the 
Saginaw Crowd. The list given is, of course, not ex- 
haustive, nor does it comprise a tenth of the assortment 
commonly found in a fat Saginaw fly-book when the crowd 
is out for war.. The specifications follow: F 

“Off hand, I should say the following flies, in some- 
thing the order named: Whirling-dun, 8 and ro. This 
takes the place of the alder. There is another dun, a 
little: slate-colored fellow with mouse-colored wool body 
and tail, which I have found a good early fly, though I 
have forgotten the name of it. Next comes Cahill, 6, 8 
and 10, the largest size rarely required. Beaverkill, the 
same. Cowdung is not necessary, on account of similarity, 
but an old favorite, light-Montreal, dark-Montreal, Mon- 
treal, with a silver body. The Mershon is made by Mills 
& Co., 8 and 10. Get plenty of McGinty, for trout are 
freaky, and it is a freaky fly. I should have them in 
6, 8 and 10, mostly 8, and a good supply of them. Some 
people like the brown-hackle and the coachman. I have 
never had much luck in Michigan with either of these 
flies. Queen-of-the-waters in 6 and 8 is good. 

“You should have a few English floating-flies, for dry 
fly-fishing, for there are times when you can raise trout 
to them when they will not come for anything else. There 
are also times when you should have some 12's, in light 
grays, like mosquitoes, to use with gauze leaders, though 
for steady fishing this would not be much fun. Of course 
vou can have a larger assortment. I have a good many: 
I get the good-evening in 6, 8 and 10, red body, turkey 
wing and pheasant tail. Then there is the pale evening 
dun, the Grannon, black-gnat and a lot of others, though 


those I have named will be sufficient for one. I have some ~ 
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of my flies tied on long-shanked hooks, No. 8, so as to 
make a big fly, but a small hook. I have referred to the 
sneck bend hook, and to the stream patterns. By-the way, 
don’t forget to have some Stone flies; they are great at 
times.” 

There is no fly more vaunted than the brown-hackle, 
yet I may join Mr. Mershon in his experience. The coach- 
man I have found more useful, though I can’t say I ever 
gave it much of a test in Michigan trout fishing. 

The above list of flies should be useful to one making 
up a book for Wisconsin. For the latter. State I would 
suggest the addition of coachman, alder, cowdung (for 
early fishing), also grizzly-king, gray-hackle, and some- 
times the Reuben-Wood. There is a good flyout this 
summer in our shops, perhaps old elsewhere, the Carleton, 
which is thought good at times, in 8 or 10. I should 
always like a few silver-doctors along, up to 6 in size, the 
English pattern, with thin body, pale turkey wings and 
peacock hurl in wings having proved a killer in some ot 
my experiences. The tinsel on this fly does not tarnish, 
and it casts well. I think trout may strike it for a young 
minnow. It is one of those freaks which sometimes 
go, at least. Hare’s-ear is another good fly to have along. 
I have sometimes tied a sort of rough hare’s-ear with a 
raw wool body, and wings of the widgeon shoulder 
feather, and this fly killed at the time it was used—May— 
in northern Wisconsin. 

After the first of August, indeed after the middle of 
July, Michigan takes a smaller fly than Wisconsin, and 
the Au Sable streams are best fithed then with ten or 
even twelve at times. Some streams require larger flies 
than others. I have often mentioned Mr. Miller’s pre- 


was greater than usual, while at Fort Washington Point 
and in the little-bay below it the river was dotted with 
boats every few yards, and thousands of other anglers 
for tomcods were perched in various places along shore. 
Many a poor man who had no vacation last simmer 
blessed the fine weather of Nov. 4, and throughout the 
long winter will remember with pleasure the fun he had 
on that day. Fish or no fish, it was good to be out. - 

The universal bait for all sorts of fish that may be 
caught along the water front is sand worms, and these 
are also used for tommies.. Hooks are quite small, sinkers 
as large as usual, and hand lines the most common, al- 
though salt-water tackle of every sort is seen. The short, 
heavy, stiff rods and big wooden reels are commonly 
found in the hands of the old-timers, but there is also a 
sprinkling of more slender rods and multiplying metal or 
rubber reels carrying finer lines than those used in hand 
casting, with not a os oiled silk. But as long shots are 
the rule in placing the line where it will do the most 
good, and the ebb tides of autumn are strong, very heavy 
sinkers are employed, and these are either pear-shaped or 
flat and oval. Some of them must weigh four ounces or 
more, and woe betide the head that falls afoul of one of 
these whirling weights. 

The persistence of many of the anglers for tommies 
is worthy of something better. Fair weather or foul, 
blow high or blow low, a sprinkling of enthusiasts may 
be seen any day from dawn until dark, patiently angling 
for the elusive tommies. Some provide themselves with 
heavy ulsters or rain coats, and even umbrellas and fish- 
ing rods are boon companions with pipes and liquid bait 
on raw, cold days in the early winter. It is interesting to 


in these forests, and birch canoes have been made here 
since I came to this region, but I doubt if any are left, 
so I covered the craft with a canvas skin—ro-ounce 
duck, with no seams at all, put on a coating of boiled 
linseed oil, with a little umber and turpentine added, 
wired on some outriggers, screwed on a pair of bow- 
facing oars, and—there I was. It is a very satisfactory 
canoe, and doesn’t leak a drop. KELPIE. 





Some Emergency Dicts. 


Tue hardest fare that six strong men and a boy of 15 
ever kept alive on was the daily menu of the Windover’s 
survivors, who were cast up on the Irish coast near 
Kilsegg a few weeks ago. They lived for sixteen days 
on stewed rope yarn, without a crumb of anything else 
to help digest it, except water; and, though it made 
them ill, they kept alive on it and did not waste away 
very much. : 

The Windover was a bark carrying salt between Spain 
and the States, with an English crew, and she was dis- 
masted and abandoned about a thousand miles out on 
the Atlantic. Three of the crew were killed by falling 
masts, and two others were washed overboard; but the 
other seven took to the whaleboat and set out for Brit- 
ain. Being in too much of a hurry they took too little 
food, but three large butts of water, besides the tank the 
boat already held. The result was they ate up the pro- 
visions in four days, but had water enough for a month, 
and, after starving two days more, they tried boiling 





served stream, the Pine. It calls for No. 6 nearly always, 
and one could possibly kill fish there sometimes on even 
a larger fly. No 8 will do there, but 6 nearly always 
much better. Yet this is a very bright, clear water. I 
have earlier mentioned the freakishness of the fish in this 
water, and their leaning to bright flies. The wild streams 
of Michigan and Wisconsin call for larger and brighter 
flies than stocked waters, usually, No one can account for 
all these things, but with the above assortment of flies he 
can account for a basket of fish in either of our two trout 


States E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


The Tomcod Fishing Season. 


WHEN the leaves begin to fall and the crisp nights of 
autumn follow the balmy days, the local anglers who can 
spare a few hours’ time from work or business hasten 
away to their favorite haunts and angle for tomcods. 
Some spots are better than others, of course, but when 
the run of tommies is large they frequent all of the salt- 
water reaches and furnish fun for countless thousands of 
inen, women and young people, who have neither the time 
nor the means to go fishing as other and more fortunate 
persons do, to far-away resorts where game fish are 
abundant. Like the tiny lafayette, the tommy is a fish 
tor the people, and the people go after tomm/es with en- 
thusiasm worthy of bigger game. 

The tomcod, or tommy, is the frostfish (Gadts tom- 
cod), whigh enters the rivers early in the autumn on its 
way to the shallow waters, where it spawns in December. 
it is not a large fish, and the angler who takes several 
weighing about a pound each considers himself fortunate, 
while the usual catch will average below rather than above 
a half-pound, I fancy. The average fisherman keeps 
every fish he catches, and often dozens are seen in the fish 
baskets that average nearer two ounces than a pound. 
But the fish is well liked as a pan fish, and several of the 
larger ones, nicely cooked, are not to be despised by any 
means. 

The lafayette visits the waters round about New York 
city in late summer and early autumn, and is followed 
by the tomcod. The latter, being larger, attracts the at- 
tention, not of greater numbers, but of the habitual angler 
in salt waters as well as the casual fisherman with rod 
or hand line. The pierheads are generally sought by mosi 
of the anglers, and these swarm with human beings all 
day long; but club house floats, favorite nooks along the 
sea wall, all of the points along the New Jersey shore, and 
every. jutting rock holds its fisherman while the run is 
on, and every available boat is pressed into service by 
persons who hese a day to devote to the sport. Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays see the largest crowds along the 
Hudson, but on Election Day, which was warm and fine. 
every man whio could muster a rod or a hand line seemed 
to be out, end the number of boats anchored along shore 


GLEN LAKE—THE CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS. 


watch these men at their sport. One who has the in- 
clination to visit their favorite resorts at dawn may find 
them fishing, and dusk of the short days sees them still 
trying for one more. Perry D. FRAZER. 


Camps of ihe inahtiliasin 


Lake, Mich., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and 
| have sent you a photograph of Glen Lake, 
Leelanan County, Michigan, near the outlet of which 
lake the Kingfishers have camped the past two seasons 
(1901 and 1902). 

The view is taken from a hill opposite the camp and 
shows the tents—or most of them—along the shore. To 
the left is the eminence familiar to those who sail on 
Lake Michigan and known as the “Sleeping Bear.” On 
the right are the two “Fisher” lakes, through which 
flows the stream which leaves Glen Lake not far from 
our camp, and empties into Lake Michigan. Near the 
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A LAKE SUPERIOR BIRCH. 


Fisher lakes you can see the house of Mr. Burgess, 
whom we found a very convenient and obliging neigh- 
bor. 

The camps were very pleasant ones, although the 
fishing was nothing to brag of, yet Kingfisher said that 
he had made “records” enough and didn’t much care 
whether or not he made any more. When he was taken 
ill and left the camp, it was hardly the same place. My 
letter from him, within four days, is written in good 
spirits, and one later, from another of the party, states 
that he is out and walking around. I send also a photo- 
graph of a canoe in which I have done some cruising 
this summer. It is an old Lake Superior birch, which 
was given me by Rev. Luther Pardee, of Chicago, and 
which, being in bad repair, hag remained stored in my 
joft for several years, There 


lengths of tarred hemp rope into’a pulp and swallow- 
ing it. They had a keg of paraffine wax, and, though 
it made them very ill at first, they eventually contrived 
to live on the boiled hemp, the tar, boiled to a jelly, 
adding to the nourishment of the rope. They landed in 
comparatively good health. ; 

Two men who went to a small island off the Irish 
coast a little while ago kept themselves going for ten 
days on a diet almost worse. They landed in a boat, 
which was smashed by a wave on their trying to re- 
launch her, and they were left on the bare, rocky island, 
wh ch has only a slight scalp of coarse turf, without food. 
Fortunately there is a spring on the island, but nothing 
in the way of food but gulls, which they could not catch, 
and nothing to make a fire with as a distress signal. 
There are not even any shellfish, as there is no beach, 
and the pair had to subsist for the ten days on cold raw 
seaweed .washed up by the tide. For two days they 
starved, but after that they tackled the seaweed, making 
three meals a day of it, until rescued. When taken off 
they were a good deal emaciated, but no ill effects re- 
sulted. The same thing happened off the same coast 
five years ago, when four fisherwomen were imprisoned 
on an inlet by the loss of their boat. They lived on 
“kelpie” grass for six days. 

A diet of boots is one of the commonest of last-re- 
source foods; and, though it is hard for a well-fed per- 
son to imagine that any one could masticate and digest 
shoe leather, a pair of long seaboots will keep a man 
alive for a fortnight, if he has a little water. Capt. 
Maboly, of the foundered steamer Gwalior, and his second 
officer, created a record last year by living for seventeen 
days on boat leather and a pint of water per day each. 

Of course, no teeth can tear cowhide boots; they have 
to be cut up and shredded with a knife, and the shreds 
chewed and swallowed. Boiling, even when possible, 
does no good at all, but takes from the boots what 
nourishment they contain. A few ounces of leather, be- 
ing so hard to digest, stays the stomach for fifteen or 
twenty hours. 

The best known and most useful of starvation diets 
for wrecked or castaway people, however, is that of 
barnacles, and if anything of the kind happens to you 
they will probably be your staple food. Barnacles are 
long, tough, half shellfish, half vegetable creatures, that 
grow on the under sides of vessels. Three Englishmen 
and a crew of Lascars who had been forced to abandon 
the sa‘ling vessel, North Star, a few months ago, kept 
themselves going for over a week on barnacles, and 
only two of the crew died. The worst of them is that 
they give one internal cramps and cause an insufferable 
thirst; but they do nourish the frame. You have to 
reach upder the vessel’s side and pull them off, taking 
care not to leave the best half of them sticking to the 

lanks. Only a starvipg gerson could possibly eat them. 
Many a castaway crew; ver, has found them better 
than nothing —London Answers, 
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Miami River Pollution. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Once more public attention is called to the terrible sani- 
tary condition of our rivers. For many years the Great 
Miami-has been the dumping place for our cities, and as 
a result the river is becoming so foul and polluted, that, 
to put it in the fisherman’s parlance, “it will soon be im- 
possible for even the carp to live in it.” You can go 
anywhere along the river and see piles of cans, bottles, 
kegs, boxes and other refuse, scattered along the shore 
or collected on the riffles and islands. With so much 
refuse in the water, is it any wonder that our fishing 
grounds are ruined? The effect of this wholesale poison- 
ing is shown by the following clipping, taken from the 
Dayton Daily Press: 

“A crowd of boys and men congregated along the banks 
of the Miami River yesterday taking fish from the water 
that were dying from poison in the water, supposed to 
come from the paper mills. The fish seemed to revive 
when placed in fresh water. Crawfish left the water and 
refused to go back, thus indicating that some poisonous 
substance had polluted the stream. The men and boys 
amused themselves throwing stones and clubs at the dying 
fish as they came to the surface of the water gasping for 
breath. It became necessary to notify the police to stop 
the brutality. It is said that thousands of fish were 
taken from the water during the day.” 

It is strange, as well as deplorable, that our health 
officers are so blind that they cannot see the evil effects 
that this tainted stream must have upon the community. 
When a river is so foul that even the fish cannot survive 
in it, it is surely time to take the matter into considera- 
tion. 

It will also be observed what a fine sense of distinction 
is shown between the different methods of brutality. The 
men and boys who were killing the fish, and thus putting 
them out of their misery, were ordered to desist; the 
paper mill managers, who poisoned the stream, were not 
molested. A fine show of humanity indeed. 

CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 

Miamissurc, O, 


Mr. Hallock Visits the Cuviers." 


THe Cuvier Club had a very distinguished visitor 
yesterday afternoon in the person of Mr. Charles Hal- 
lock. He is an old friend of President Starbuck, and 
called on him en route to St. Louis. In addition to Mr. 
Hallock being a devotee of rod and reel and a noted 
nimrod, he has a national reputation as a naturalist 
and a litterateur. He was the founder of Forest AND 
STREAM, the leading journal for sportsmen on all topics 
that relate to the genuine sports in field and on stream. 
He was also years agone a favorite writer for Harper’s 
Magazine, and has published a number of works which 
are considered as high authority on the subjects treated. 
His “Fishing Tourist,” “The Salmon Fisher” and “Our 
Alaska” are some of his productions. The latter work is 
considered by all who read as one of the most magnifi- 
cent compositions in the English language. It is really 
a classic, and so considered by every litterateur who has 
perused it. That alone was sufficient to give him a niche 
in the authors’ temple. He is now in his seventieth 
year, and time has dealt kindly with him, for his eye 
sparkles as of yore and his visage radiant with the bloom 
of health, and he yet casts his flies with the ease and 
grace of youth. Mr. Hallock left last evening for St. 
Louis, where he has a host of friends, who will give 
the revered sportsman a warm welcome.—Cincinnati In- 
quirer, Oct. 31. 


New Hampshire Spearers Come to Grief. 


Laconia, N. H., Nov. 3.—Seth Filanders, Frank L. 
Cawley and Harvey M. Sargent, all well-known citizens 
here, were before Judge Everett in the local police court 
this morning, each charged with having taken, by spear- 
ing, two lake trout in the close season. The respondents 
all pleaded guilty, and a fine of $25 and costs, amounting 
to a total of $36.38, was imposed in each case. As a further 
penalty in each case a fine of $10 was imposed under 
another section of law, and a sentence of six months in 
jail was also added, mittimus in the two last penalties 
mentioned not to issue until called for by the Fish and 
Game Commissioner. The men settled. 

The capture of these three men was effected by State 
Fish and Game Commissioner Clarke, of Concord, as- 
sisted by six deputies, Sunday night. The men were 
near Governors Island, off the Gilford shore. Com- 
missioner Clarke alleges that the law protecting fish is 
being ruthlessly violated by many residents about the 
lake, and that he saw the jacklights of more than twenty- 
five poachers in the vicinity of Governors Island Sunday 
night. 

He asked the court this morning to impose a severe 
penalty in these cases, that it might have a restraining 
effect on other violators of the law. 








Another One-Jawed Fish. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Regarding Mr. Guthrie’s “Trout That Had a Hard 
Time,” I have the head of an eight-inch Salmo fontinalis 
caught near Clear Pond, Essex county, N. Y., by Goody 
“Clough, then a long-haired mountain boy, but now a 
prosperous M. D. out Syracuse way. The head is exactly 
like Mr. Guthrie’s. Now, how do these accidents occur? 
I have never before seen one like my odd little head. 


These strange things seen in the woods are a sportsman’s — 


Peter FLINT. 


Fisherman’s Rare Luck. 


A remarkable affair is reported from Morehead City 
which is vouched for by reliable parties here. A fisher- 
man living near Bogue Sound in a small shanty saw a 
large school of fish go up one of the cygeks or blind guts 
that enter the marshes in that vicinitw Me had a quan- 
tity of nets on hand and a numerous family, and they 
all turned out and closed up the mouth of the short 
Shiaip pturing; the entire school of fish, which were 


delight. 





trout, The lucky fisherman bas kept the 


4 


fish enclosed in the place, taking them out as fast as he 
could handle them, selling large quantities to the fish 


_dealers at Morehead City. His sales have amounted to 


$4,000 worth of fish, and several thousand dollars’ worth 
still remain in the pond. The facts were learned from a 
dealer who came here for additional funds with which to 
handle the fish for shipment. It is considered one of the 
most remarkable incidents on record on this part of the 
coast.—Raleigh (N. C.) Post. 








Advanced Ideas in Farming, Trap- 
_ ping and Woodcraft. 


Number Two. 


Unc te’s farm comprised about three hundred and fifty 
acres, “more or less,” as the deed’s language guardedly 
declared, and the crops were diversified; Uncle was quite 
a hand for “rotation” in crops as well as in politics; he 
even carried this into poultry raising. He would have 
one breed of fowls for a year or so, and then he would 
introduce another. Pekin ducks, Langshang turkeys, 
Plymouth Rock geese, white leghorn pigeons, all fol- 
lowed along in rapid and bewildering procession. At the 
time of my advent to assume the responsibilities of the 
position of head push on this farm, that entrancing and 
graceful breed of chickens known as the Shanghai had 
the exclusive place of honor in the fowl department. The 
Shanghai was a sweet and lovable chicken, though rather 
loud and pronounced in his manner perhaps; I have 
thought sometimes that nature had originally intended to 
include this bird among the animals and classify him as a 
jackass, but having but two legs, and therefore no visible 
means of support if he wanted to kick with both hind feet 
at once, there seemed to be nothing left to do but let him 
go into the chicken class. There was one rooster in this 
lot big enough to plow with; he was certainly a screamer 
in every sense of the word. He just walked around that 
farm as though he was the whole and entire thing. He 
could eat corn from the head of a barrel without standing 
on tiptoe; and I believe he could stand beside a barrel 
full of shelled corn and eat every kernel of it clear to the 
bottom and then kick the barrel over to see if any had 
fallen through. Appetite! Well, it was eclipsed by noth- 
ing but the size of his voice. That Shanghai’s crow could 
be plainly heard on every part of the farm, and on foggy 
mornings it was sometimes mistaken for the hoarse 
whistle of locomotive 360 on the 4:10 freight train, due at 
that hour at the station three miles distant. One of my 
advanced ideas was based upon the theory that there was 
no earthly use in getting up in the morning at the 
heathenish hours in vogue with farmers generally, any- 
where from 1 o’clock to daylight; I claimed that if you 
work hard enough and with proper intelligence in mak- 
ing the farm hands work twelve or fourteen hours a day 
there was really no necessity for one getting out of bed 
the minute there was a streak of light visible in the east. 
This Shanghai rooster, however, had theories differing 
from mine; radically different and very obnoxious. In 
fact, some of this rooster’s arbitrary methods were so 
distasteful that I had about begun to consider some 
plausible means to compass his destruction—by accident. 
Still, where was my theory of adaptation? Here was a 
fowl big enough to haul a load of hay, and voice enough 
to wake up the Seven Sleepers, kindly provided by nature 
to fill a big gap somewhere. It was not at all likely that 
he had been built simply to consume corn and tramp 
around, stepping on things. 

One night I had been lying awake digesting some ab- 
struse question of agriculture, and a big dinner of corned 
beef and cabbage, the latter perhaps predominating. 
There are few mental struggles, I think, that are to be 
compared to corned beef and cabbage, especially if as- 
sisted by liberal irrigation with last year’s cider. When 
occasionally sleep did visit my pillow it was disturbed 
by visions of the Shanghai rooster tramping all over me 
as I lay on the floor of the old gas house, with Sherlock 
Holmes stuffing fingers in his ears as the rooster let out 
one of his yells. It was perfectly natural that I should 
have Shanghai nightmares, though perhaps it may seem 
slightly paradoxical. Finally in despair I got up and 
lighted my pipe, and then an inspiration struck me with 
great force. I thought at first it was one of the toughs 
I saw in the gas cellar; but soon got my bearings and 
began to work out the plans and specifications of a 
brilliant scheme. 

The following day I left the affairs of the farm in 
charge of the Shanghai, and drove to the city. For sev- 
eral hours after my arrival I was closeted with the best 
patent attorney in’the place. The result was well cal- 
culated to revolutionize the entire “signal alarm business 
in and through,” as the application stated. the States 
and Territories of the United States. And this is it: A 
phonograph on a large scale was devised, with an electric 
attachment, and an ingeniously devised cylinder and 
mechanical connections. The receiver was to be ex- 
posed near the Shanghai rooster when he crowed the 
loudest, and a record made. There was no trouble about 
the Shanghai making a record. He had already demon- 
strated his ability to do that; an extra sized megaphone 
attachment did the rest. We built a machine and took it to 
the farm and prepared to receive the first impression. In 
order not to arouse any suspicion on the part of the 
rcoster, we waited until his usual hour for arousing the 
inhabitants of the county in the morning, and then, when 
he opened up his vocal accomplishments, we turned the 
thing loose. We discovered what I had not before ob- 
served, that this fowl had seven different kinds of crow— . 
not what you would call exquisitely modulated, but all 
different, and this was regarded as of immense importance. 
We could have one series of crows for fire alarm, an- 
other for railroad use, still another for marine purposes 
for foggy weather, or a combination of them arranged for 
various conditions and requirements. 

After securing about fifty records, the chap whom I 
had taken in as partner, says: “Do you know what 
we've got? Well, we've got every other kind of alarm- 
beat to a finish, and don’t you forget it. I never heard 
such a najsq in my life, A fog whistle simply ain’t in it.” 

I began td thipk that, after all, old Shanghai had his 
uses, and my first attempt sheets wat a way 





from being a failure. Well, what happened? A St. Louis 
or Chicago man.who was,half crazy over a machine of 
his own invention for signal alarmt purposes, heard of 
curs, through the Patent Office, and’came pell-mell out 
to see us, bringing his financial backer with him. They 
came over to the farm one afternoon, and gradually led 
up to the question which was eating up his vitals. I 
kept them in a> wrought-up condition of mind for an 
hour or so, and then I brought out the “chanticleer,” 
wound up the mechanism, touched a spring, and off he 
went. Well, you should have seen those two Chicago 
men’s faces! They were a sight sure enough. The 
capitalist realized that his money, invested in the other 
machine, was as good as sunk unless he could acquire 
mine. So there naturally ensued a season of tactics that 
was highly amusing. Finally the moneyed man said: 
“Well, your old crow machine ain’t much good; only 
just a little novelty, that’s all; but if you want to take 
$1,000 for it and throw in the Shanghai we’ll think it 
over. 

Of course it isn’t every day that you can sell a 
Shanghai rooster’s crow for $1,000; but I concluded there 
was more money in it to me just them. So I looked 
surprised and hurt, and then sitting down on the door 
step I simply laughed for fifteen minutes straight. 

“Gentlemen,” I finally managed to answer, “your 
thousand dollars wouldn’t buy one of the wing feathers 
of my little bird, let alone the machine and patent 
rights.” 

There ensued the usual amount of backing and filling, 
proposals and counter proposals, startings off and com- 
ings back, and sham battles in various forms, until at last 
the chaps said $5,000 for the patent and “leave out the 
blamed old rooster.” 

As will be surmised, I wanted to get rid of the 
rooster anyway; so I just fired the last shot and bluffed 
this offer: “Make it $6,000 and take the whole outfit.” 
And you may call me all kinds of Ananiases if he didn’t 
snap me up quicker than you can say “Scat!” 

We went right into the house and drew up the papers. 
Then we drove to town and the cash was turned over. 
Perhaps you may have heard of the great Shanghai 
rooster signal alarm? I haven’t, nor yet hide nor hair 
of the two men or the rooster. 

My sleep is tranquil in the morning, except when I 
get to thinking of what Uncle will say when he comes 
to miss that Shanghai. 

My further opportunities for utilizing the beasts of 
the field and fowls of the air were soon very much in 
evidence. I was in great luck within a month after the 
above interesting experiment in the development of poul- 
try. I am now agitated by conflicting emotions. Din- 
ner is announced, and I more than suspect that corned 
beef and cabbage or boiled fowl with oyster sauce is on 
the menu. Kindly excuse me until I ascertain the facts. 
If it’s corned beef and cabbage you'll hear from me 
next week. 

FRANK HeEywoop. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Helps in Photography.* 


Mr. Cuas. M. Taytor, Jr., tells us very pleasantly 
“Why My Photographs are Bad.” His book is intended 
for beginners, and he hopes that “this volume may aid 
the ambitious beginner, and enable him to avoid the most 
common mistakes incident to the first stages of this ir- 
teresting study.” 

Mr. Taylor points out the most common mistakes of 
young photographers, which, notwithstanding they are se 
obvious, continue to be made. He begins by calling at- 
tention to the commen error of placing the camera too 
near the object, and shows the result obtained, by repro- 
ducing the photograph of a woman whose head and feet 
are out of the plate. In posing single figures, one should 
focus upon the eye of the subject, which will equalize the 
general effect. In taking a group, focus upon the central 
figure. He also points out the importance of using 
diaphrams, or stops, and gives a table for exposures 
showing the times and stops required for different lights. 
The titles of some of the chapters are “Foreshortening,” 
“Pictures Out of Focus,’ “Doubling,” or taking two 
pictures on one side. “Holding the Camera Level” 
while focusing, and a chapter on “Under and Over Ex- 
posed Plates.” In that on “Under Exposed Plates,” the 
s.atement that “haphazard manipulation may succeed in 
some lines of work, but it is rarely successful in photo- 
graphy,” unquestionably contains an element of truth. 

Those who belong to the new era in photography are 
glad to read the statement that “should you make your 
exposure about the time of the sun’s meridian, your re- 
sults will be more flat and lifeless than if made at another 
time of the day’’; and also “it is very monotonous to the 
eye to view a landscape flat in color and void of con- 
trast as regards effects in light and shade.” 

On the other hand, one feels perhaps the lack of artistic 
feeling when he says that “too much foreground cannot 
be called a serious defect in a picture, but it is inartistic.” 
There are a great many people who try for this very 
thing, believing that anything may be regarded as right 
in photography, provided the result is a beautiful picture. 
To get this result one must study the effect of light and 
shade and spacing. To think of every picture primarily 
as an arrangement, with beauty as the raison d’étre; this is 
the desire of the more advanced photographers. 

The last part of the book is devoted to specimens of 
good photography with the detail of lens, time and so on, 
ard a few “Don'ts” for the beginner. We are tired of 








pamphlets telling us what not to do in photography, from - 


the standpoint of the photographic dealer, and receive 
with joy a book full of plain truths told in an entertain- 
ing way. 

Mr. Paylor ends the book happily by saying that “perse- 
verance and vigilance will finally overcome all difficulties, 
and he who has the patience to continue in his work, will 
find Rimself amply rewarded.” E. C. G, 


* Geo, W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, Price $1.15, 
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Ghe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 26-28.—Philadelphie.—Philadelphia Dog Show Associetion’s 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 17.—Glasgow, Ky.—Third annual trials of the Kentucky 
Field Trial Club. S, B. Hays, *y. 

Nov. 18.—Branchton, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s seventh annual 
trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 18.—Ruthven, Ont.—Fourth annual trials of the North 
Agprices Field Trial Club. Alfred Wigle, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

ov. 24.—Glasgow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 

Association’s second annual trials. C, B. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Noy. 2.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 


eighth annual trials. 
Nov. 24.—Glascow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Clab’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Bee" E Fh Va 
Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala.—Alabama Field T: Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


iOnly a Rabbit Hunt. 


My sole last season’s chance to tramp the fields, hills 
and woods after game was near the full moon of brown 
October. As my aged foxhound, Tamarack, who had 
been the partner of my joys and sorrows afield for ten 
vears, had crossed the divide, I was obliged to borrow 
a dog. This was a beagle, Spotter, which a week later 
competed in the N. W. field trials and secured a prize. 

It was a typical, warm, smoky Indian summer day. 
We were ready for the morning train. The hound ob- 
tained good quarters in the baggage car, and the bag- 
gage master also obtained a good quarter. I under- 
stand the railroad magnates intend to charge expressage 
for dogs. even if accompanied by owners. Well, the 
former way is the better one for all concerned. 

We alighted at North Prairie, where friends made 
us feel at home. Harry, the chip of the old block, acted 
as guide. The best hunting- ground of the region was 
among the Kettles, but the tract was posted. Happily, 
the proprietor of these lands was met. I received an 
introduction and the permission to hunt on his estate. 
The first favorable looking territory was not investi- 
gated because the possessor, who was husking corn in 
the field, ordered us out. A spry gray squirrel was the 
first game seen, but it successfully-shunned acquaint- 
ance. Near the school house the beagle sniffed tainted 
air, and music floated through the woodland when the 
first bunny was blazed at as it scurried onward. Had 
it been a yard longer the charge would have reached 
it. The next thing that roared up with noisy flight was 
a grouse. This, probably, was missed, because a horse- 
shoe that I had just found had not been saved. 

Then the pup was missed. I suspected some wood 
cutters on the knoll of abducting him, but my fears 
were ill-founded. He developed the provoking defect 
of occasionally working behind instead of ahead of the 
hunter. When we got to Hanford’s farm we found it 
very promising, and soon the solitudes were ringing 
with the quavering cry of the pursuer as he struck the 
spicy aroma of lepus. My first quarry was an incomer. 
which was bowled over. Hardly had it been assisted 
into the game bag when Spotter, signaling with elo- 
quent stern, began another solo. This was Harry’s 
opportunity, but luck favored the rabbit more than the 
hunter. He escaped into his catacomb, out of which 
his wagging admirer tried to excavate him. 

Then we lunched and enjoyed the woodland scenery 
painted by the lavish brush of autumn. Oak and maple 
covered ridges bounded the view. The trees had miost- 
ly shed their draperies, and the stained, ripe leaves lay 
in purple, crimson, gold and wine color at our feet, like 
a Turkish rug; now and then a single bronze or scarlet 
leaf fluttered slowly through the unstirred, shimmering. 
hazy atmosphere. Some gnarled oaks were still robed 
in leather-colored apparel and the few beeches in yel- 
low livery, but the vermilion dyes of the maples had 
mostly departed, and only the delicate tracery of their 
bare branches was left to the gaze. Brown acorns 
nestled among the fallen foliage, with tawny head, where 
the cap was detached; while grapevines were sprawling 
along the ash-gray, dilapidated rail fence near by. The 
woodsy odor of the amber, dreamy air was mingled 
with the blue-gray smoke of our cigars, and the kodak 
was brought into requisition to furnish us mementoes 
of the glorious times we were having. 

I reproved my companion for climbing over fences 
with a loaded and cocked gun in his hands, but he 
argued that he had always done so; was now nigh on to 
seventeen years old, and had never been killed yet. 
After resuming the chase another partridge with a short 
“quit, quit.” thundered up. I thundered after him, but 
his eccentric flight twisted him out of the difficulty. 
The dog, nosing along, opened up again and sang a 
duet with the echoes among the hills. My chance was 
coming around on its circuit, when Harry yelled like 
a fruit peddler, which drove the leveret in another di- 
rection, and it was finally lost. The next cottontail 
was urged along a ridge. I observed him limp daintily 
forward for about thirty rods, but when he came op- 
posite me, the distance was considered out of range. 
This was a mistake, for it was less than forty yards. 

The next drive I witnessed from a kopje. It was 
beginning to become dusk. I noticed how the doe 
stretched herself at full length, in fact, she buried her- 
self in a pile of leaves. Her foe was perhaps twenty 
rods behind her, imbibing the ravishing perfume of the 
trail and uttering yells of triumphant delight. Half a 
mirute later the rabbit would, in all probability, steal 
into a nearby stone pile. I had for my day’s labor but 
one trophy, and, although conscience shrieked, she was 
swindled out of her life by a pot shot. 

in the scramble to gain an advantageous position to 
bag the next scamperer, my kodak, which had been 
s'ung to my back, was lost. It took-some time to lo- 
cate it. My comrade ultimately discovered it dangling 
on a wire fence. 
from sight. It was time for me to take the back trail 





in order to catch the home-bound train. At this juncture 
another displayed 


the white feather. I shot 





The sun was preparing to bow itself. 


behind, but the rabbit shot ahead. The four-footed 
troubadour trilled merrily along the scent, his jubilant 
notes growing fainter and fainter. The muffled chimes 
may have been as sweet as the tinkling of evening bells, 
or like a vesper hymn, still I did not relish them just 
then, in fact, the affair cost me my entire vocabulary of 
imprecations. His white coat at last betrayed the vag- 
rant into the leash. 


Twilight had long ago melted into darkness; my 
train was gone; we were two miles from the station; 
so, now, we had ample time for the homeward tramp. 
The full moon flooding the open patches with a mellow 
light, enabled us to stumble our way out of the gloomy 
woods over steep mounds and across plowed fields 
into the village. We had put up nine cottontails that 
day and had killed all but seven of them. 

A very pleasant evening was spent at the residence 
of Mr. S. A delicious supper, at which oysters and 
other fats of the land, as well as myself, played a prom- 
inent part, was one of the features of the entertainment, 
which was rounded out by music, cigars and conversa- 
tion. Harry enthusiastically vouchsafed to have me out 
of bed before dawn for hunt No. 2. We then compro- 
mised to start at six. We got up at 6:45. 

The following morning the landscape was clothed in 
its prettiest. My young confederate hooked one of the 
horses to one of the buggies, and we, Hess, Harry, my- 
self and Spotter rolled eight miles to the south. A fox 
squirrel and a hollow tree delayed us under way. The 
nutcracker saved his scalp. We stabled the nag at Bill 
Box’s quaint old place. Bill is a crony of Harry, and 
he extended a welcome to me, the stranger. 

It was near the winding Mukwonago River, of which 
we caught glimpses now and then, where our hunting 
grounds lay. An added advantage was that the tract 
was also provided with trespass signs, for the presence 
of Bill secured for us the right to hunt thereon. We 
started about thirty bunnies in all, of which fifteen were 
extinguished. Bill is an experienced sportsman and 
keeps a serviceable hound. I did not care to embarrass 
dog or master by inquiring into the pedigree of the 
canine, for the hunting instincts of the half-breed were 
such as to overlook all shortcomings of his lineage. He 
had a fair voice, although it was not that weird and 
melancholy moan so highly valued by huntsmen. He 
was -partly a pointer. He was a long legged, gaunt 
three-year-old, his ribs stuck out like hoops on a bar- 
rel. The grounds were chiefly meadows checkered with 
bushes, and only here and there sprinkled with alder, 
elm and aspen groves. 

My first booty, driven by the mongrel, was an un- 
accountable, because it was procured at a distance that 
I usually do not attempt. Shortly after Spotter howled 
a gray-fur up to the river. We saw the whole comedy. 
We perceived the rabbit plunge into the stream, swim 
it, reach the other shore, and speed up the slope. When 
the trailer got to the spot where the fugitive had entered 
the water, he knowingly swam the brook, picked up the 
scent on the further bank and followed him. A very 
creditable performance, but the hero of the burlesque 
disappointed the spectators, because he declined to re- 
appear on the stage. 

We then meandered along a beautiful wood road and 
searched the network of brushland that adjoined it. 
We combed the thickets pretty thoroughly, and a num- 
ber of leapers were harvested. Seven or eight wood- 
cock zigzagged out, but none of us made proper con- 
nections. Meanwhile that beagle had strayed again. 
After a while the epicure was detected quietly munch- 
ing a rabbit that had been killed, but not collected. 
Another dead cottontail, which was also found, seemed 
to be quite fresh, but nobody wanted it. | , 

Presently the musicians, forging ahead with waving 
tails and stimulated by the alluring fragrance of another 
spoor, commenced another melodious sylvan concert. 
The undergrowth was very thick. Parting the everlast- 
ing twigs before the half-closed eyes, caused some dam- 
age to the bridge of my nose. The animal was hustled 
for a long time. I had changed my position repeatedly, 
when at last he scudded in my, direction, a left quarterer, 
and the field trial winner twenty yards in the rear. I 
dropped the leader. ‘ 

Soon after the pointer-hound pointed a graycoat in 
a brush pile. Hess mounted the heap, trampled out 
the occupant and checked his career before any of the 
others had a chance to touch the trigger. Hess was 
handicapped somewhat by using black powder. _ 

One grayjacket that had been slightly wounded slipped 
into a hollow log. Harry pulled it out alive; beside 
he covered himself with glory that morning shooting 
his first rabbit in his life, and a running one at that. 
A remarkable incident of the hunt was that in spite of 
my partners’ carrying cocked breechloaders, there was 
no accident. 

It was now about noon, and we returned to the house. 
Bill invited us to dinner, but as we had provisions with 
us, we divided them with the hounds at our wagon. 

After lunch we went south into Walworth County. 
Marshes, half withered, half green, studded with alder 
coppice and flanked by wooded hillsides, formed the 
cover. My first conquest was a straightaway, which 
hobbled along a hay rod. Turning toward the fusilade 
of the other gunners shortly after, I noticed a “par- 
tridge” whizzing toward me like a feathered baseball. 
I missed twice, which proves that I had no pump gun. 
Five cartridges had been expended, but he sailed away 
with flying colors. He was marked down on a hill- 
top, but was not retrieved. 

Then the beagle, after a few whimperings, rendered 


a recitation as he inhaled the intoxicating redolence oi- 


a fresh track. My colleagues did not care to wait, and, 
as the soloist could be heard no longer, they were sure 
that he could not unravel the trail. But as I knew his 
stanchness, I made up my mind to tarry a while. In 


-hout fifteen minutes he hurried the runaway back from: 


the oak ridge to the starting point. I pocketed the 
whitetail and hastened after the otliers. 
A woodcock ‘was flushed by one of the party. I se- 


cured it, in sportsman’s sfyle- and was glad to add: its 


russet and velvet plumage to my collection: :A young 


man, who accompanied’ the crowd with a Flobert rifle 
to acctumulate some squirrels if-possible, also realized a 
rabbit. Bill had espied one sitting in @ little hollow. 
He motioned up the young fellow and showed him the 


crouching victim, which was picked through the head 
at less than ten paces. 

In the meantime that wayward beagle was vagabon- 
dizing again. We had not seen him for two hours. As 
I had either to return the creature or forfeit his price, 
$35, I trudged back to look for him. A half hour’s 
search revealed him afar off, across the marsh, trailing 
my. footsteps. .When I had again overtaken the party, 
which had once more drifted to the morning’s grounds, 
it was time to prepare for our departure. While the 
rest had amused themselves with firing at tomato cans 
hurled into space, Bill had sneaked to the river and 
had pulled down a plump wood duck just as it skittered 
down stream. He had also bagged a snipe. At his 
home we were entertained by a pitcher of wine, which 
our host had unearthed from his cellar. 

The homeward ride was a treat. The moon’s sil- 
very disk, a fleet horse, smooth roads, an old pipe, a 
damp, lazy autumn evening, agreeable company, a dozen 
rabbits and a woodcock in the game coat were the in- 
gredients. The only unpleasant element of the trip was 
its end. T. Le Tras. 


Mitwauxar, Wis. 


Another Dog Hero. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I have given the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
the history of two dogs from Idaho, I now ask your 
further indulgence in giving the history of one of the 
most noble dogs that has ever come under my notice, and 
his performance should be inscribed in letters of gold 
upon the scroll of Fame. I think that few dogs are 
worthy of being placed ahead of this one. 

His appearance indicated that hound was the larger 
part of his pedigree. I think there was some New- 
foundland in his make-up from his size and disposition. 
He was owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lowrey, of Republic, 
Washington, who kept the Montana House, and as the 
dog was used to being petted by lots of people, he was 
very affectionate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowrey not having any children, of 
course the dog was a great favorite with them, and 
wherever either went the dog was their companion. 
Along in the winter two years ago Mr. Lowrey had to 
go to Sheridan Camp on some business, and the dog 
went along. While they were at camp there a very 
severe snowstorm came up, and it was very cold. Mr. 
Lowrey started to return to Republic against the ad- 
vice of his friends, who wanted him to stay till the storm 
was over. But he would not stay, and he and his faithful 
companion started on what proved to be the last trip 
of Mr. Lowrey, and came near terminating the earthly 
career of his-noble dog. 

After traveling for a while he lost the trail, and wan- 
dered off to the left of the trail, and when he reached 
within about two miles of the Tom Thumb Mine he 
became exhausted, and lay down near the roots of an 
upturned pine tree, there to take that last sleep that 
knows no awakening. The storm proved to be a very 
severe one, and it was a week before any one passed 
between the camps. Mrs. Lowrey thought Mr. Lowrey 
was in Sheridan Camp, and those in camp thought, he 
had reached home. As soon as it was known that he 
was lost, quite a large crowd started out to hunt for the 
man and dog. 

Some miners near the Tom Thumb mine had heard 
a dog howling over across Granite Creek, but had at- 
tached no importance to it till they heard that Mr. 
Lowrey had been lost; then they went over in the direc- 
tion whence they thought the howling proceeded, and 
soon they came across a sight that brought tears to the 
eyes of those sturdy old miners. There lay Mr. Lowrey 
in the cold embrace of death, and there was his poor 
dog nothing but a living skeleton, standing watch over 
that master, he would die before he would desert him, and 
would starve before he would despoil him. There were 
tracks of coyotes in the snow where they had come near 
and had been chased away, and the magpies were not 
allowed to light near, and when the miners approached 
he would not allow any of them to come near; but he was 
sc weak that he was easily overpowered, and when they. 
placed the remains of his dead master on the sled the 
dog was too weak to walk and was placed by the side 
of the one he had so faithfully stayed by for nine days, 
without food or water, on what snow he must have eaten. 

What a sad home-coming it was to that poor woman, 
as well as it was to that faithful dog, who acted as if he 
would like to tell his mistress how he had watched over 
his master, waiting for him to awaken and return home. 
It was only with the most tender care that the dog was 
nursed back to health, and for a long time after his mas- 
ter had been buried he would moan and cry out as 
though his heart would break. Not long after, Mrs. 
Lowrey moved to Butte, Mont., accompanied by one 
of the most faithful dogs that was ever met by 

Lew WILMoT. 

Ke.ter, Wash. 


“A Vermont Mode.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the benefit of your Philadelphia correspondent, Mr. 
Albert Converse, who criticizes a “Vermont Mode” in 
your issue of this week, I beg to call attention to the note 
on Arkansas fox hunting on page 372 of the same number. 
From what Mr. Loudon there says, it appears that to 
shoot a fox before the hounds is an approved Arkansas 
mode. And as Arkansas took its shooting ethics from 
Davy Crockett, I assume that what is @ la mode there 
must be followed by the rest of us; though as Mr. Presi 
dent Harrison once remarked, “Many things are done on 
the Kaw that don’t go in Washington.” 

Now, as to digging out a fox that had been run to 
earth, while I-should not like to do that, I confess that I 
can see mighty little difference between that and the 
English fox hunting practice of sending out a man before 
hand to stop up the entrances to the holes to which it is 
thought the pursued fox will run. for refuge from the 
hounds.’ There may be a difference between stopping up 
a hole so that the fox cannot get into it and di him 


out. after he has got into it, but I cannot see the distinc- 
tion. To me it means just the same for the fox. I've 
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been on earth fifty-odd years, but I’m not too old to learn, 
and if Mr. Converse thinks it worth while to add to my 
education in this little matter, I trust that you second my 
invitation to him to do so. J. H. Monson. 


Points and Flushes. 


On Wednesday and Thursday of this week, the West- 
ern Massachusetts Fox Club will hold its fifteenth annual 
hunt at Westfield. The annual club dinner will be served 
to members and guests at 6:30 on the evening of the first 
day’s bunt. 
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For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wir# the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest AND STREAM. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. 

_ Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
yalue to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 

aphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 

ood photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, 


ee: 


High Speed Steam Yacht. 


Tue plans of the 77ft. high-speed steam yacht repro- 
duced in this issue are from the board of Mr. Fred D. 
Lawley, of the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., of South Bos- 
ton, Mass. The boat presents a very smart and grace- 
ful appearance, and though of narrow beam, her accom- 
modations are fairly roomy and far more so than is usual 
in craft of this popular type. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— , 
EMD acs bc vis Sp oics cea koeepeweers 76ft. 6in. 
RNs 6 ada'seehe since dowsiele Sbeset > a0 a 71ft. oin. 
Overhang— 
EE ae ee: Eee 3ft. oin. 
PEM AGS he hen ES vik cd buen ckeg diame taees 2ft. 6in. 
a NE oe oo sca ts cues cdbes.cees ds 12ft. 6in. 
ID o.oo 5 v's ds need oes str e Aba goviss 4it. oin. 
Freeboard— 
TINE. cog scsins csaaiby Oe Ras He oben aes 6ft. oin. 
PME Dias dicate aay nds ode mentees ees 3ft. 2in. 
ME Khair Mean cn bib to cktip barons: sas 3ft. 6in. 


There is a roomy cabin in the forward house, which is 
sft. high, 13ft. long and 1oft. wide. On each side there 
is a transom and forward of these are sideboards. In the 
after end is a dumb waiter, which leads to the galley 
below and a toilet room fitted with a set marble basin and 
patent closet. 

The low cabin house is 35ft. long and 2ft. high. In the 
forward end of this, just aft of the forward house, is the 
galley which is 4ft. long and runs the full width of the 
boat. The boat is steered from a bridge on the low 
house just over the galley. Aft of the galley is the 
machinery and boiler space. This takes up 13ft. 6in. 
Aft of the machinery space on the starboard side is a 
stateroom 8ft. long. There is a good berth, transom 
bureau and locker. Just opposite on the port hand is the 
bath room, sft. 6in. long. The tub is of porcelain, and 
there is a marble wash basin and water closet. Aft is the 
main saloon, 12ft: long, which leads to a roomy cockpit 
8ft. long. 

Forward there is a roomy forecastle with room for four 
men. A 13ft. boat is swung on the davits. 





At Jacob’s yard, xf Island, work is progressing on 
the new schooner of Wintringham design, and the keel 
will soon be laid. Laid up for the winter at this yard are 
many of the large and noteworthy boats, and they form 
a most interesting study. Am them are Vigilant and 

ilsa, side by side; the three 70-footers, Yankee, Mineola 
and Virginia; schooners Emerald and Amorita; cutters 
Neola, Queen Mab and the fast steam launch Scud, beside 
many “— on Jarge and snail, and — sorts _ 

; is preparing a very season an 

to have the yard filled ‘with work. , 
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Seawanhaka Fifteen-Footer. 


THe Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has again directed 
its efforts toward establishing a one-design class for rac- 
ing at Oyster Bay, and the boats, which are now well 
under way, promise to form the largest and as fine a class 
ci small one-design boats as can be found on Long Island 
Sound as seventeen boats have already been ordered, and 
there is all probability that more will be added to this 
list. It willbe remembered that when the idea of estab- 
lishing this class was first formed, a competition for 
designs for a boat of 15ft. racing length under measure- 
ment rule formulated by Mr. Hyslop, was conducted 
through the columns of Forest AND STREAM, and liberal 
prizes offered for the best designs. This competition was 
successful in bringing out a number of good designs, but 
it was found that what was considered a desirable type 
of small boat could not be produced under the rule in 
force, so these designs were laid aside and Mr. Clinton H. 
Crane was commissioned to get up plans for a boat of 
15ft. waterline without regard to the rule, the chief re- 
quirements being that the boat should be able and sea- 










SEAWANHAKA FIFTEEN-FOOTER——DECK PLAN. 


worthy, fast in all weathers and of handsome appear- 
ance. The result of Mr. Crane’s work is shown by the 
plans which are here reproduced, and it will be seen from 
them that the design is practically that of a 21ft. race- 
about reduced to 15ft. waterline. The dimensions of the 
boats are as follows: 


Length— : 

OG ND SoS swe c eet cocked ose aban 24ft. sin. 

EY 6 6 05c 5 ck Soe en sbbosehyeseanar 15ft. oin. 
Overhang— 

MU: S Wiki Deas 634 bos Fedbesspbase vcbae 4ft. sin. 

NN: As Sate ob t lhce & Sow ik o4 oa ge'0ces emir sft. oin. 
Breadth— 

SINE i... Sen oat u ea tieecd mane~ueewe 6ft. 2in. 

UMN 5c. 5.0 55g Becta oboe 2.oa% ft. 6in. 
Freeboard— 

ES OP Te re ee 2ft. 1in. 

SOME °:.0 cca bese be whose aoeesates eocee  Ift. Jin. 

RE CRs, 40s ro dg ret oclek ov osscniveena> rft. 3in. 
SRS As Ghote oe hs 4 non bs kuonees sense gin. 
SUR MU LOG aoe ech seb cantosgs ssipnhareotes 290 sq. ft. 
Lead keel, about.................. : shape Sal 1,100lbs. 
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No attempt has been made to turn out a cheaply con- 
structed boat, as the specifications call for the very best 
materials and workmanship in every particular. The 
hulls will be double planked, 3-16in. cedar being used for 
the inner skin, and %in. mahogany for the outer, with 
cotton cloth between laid in varnish. The planking is 
copper riveted to the frames and all other fastenings are 
of copper or composition. The decks are of white pine 
covered with canvas and painted with the exception of the 
planksheers, which are left bright. Water tight bronze 
bulkheads, both forward and aft, insure the boats being 
absolutely non-sinkable. The sail plan is small and the 
rigging simple, so that the boats will be easily handled. 

he contract for building the boats was awarded to 
Samuel Ayers & Son, of Nyack, N. Y., who already have 
one boat so nearly finished that she will be given a trial 
very shortly. 


At a meeting of the owners recently held at the club's 
city quarters, the boats were assigned as follows: 

No. 1. Charles W. Wetmore. 

No. 2. Daniel Bacon. : 

No. 3. Major H, H. Landon, ; Scat 
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TUSCARORA—ENGLISH-BUILT STEAM YACHT. 
Photo by James Burton. 


No. 4. W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
No. 5. William J. Matheson. 
No. 6. Franklin A. Plummer. 
No. 7. Colgate Hoyt. 

No. 8 Percy K. Hudson. 

No. 9. Johnston de Forest. 
No. 10. H. C. Rouse. 

No. 11. Frank J. Gould. 

No. 12. {; R. Burnett and F. D. Pavey. 
No. 13. H. W. Gibson. 

No. 14. James R. Ely. 

No. 15. F. R. Coudert, Jr. 
No. 16. Henry T. Sloane. 

No. 17. Geo. B. Watts, Jr. 





Manhasset Bay Winter Club. 


New York, Oct. 28.—The Manhasset Bay Winter Club 
has been organized within the club, its object being to 
keep our members in close touch with club matters dur- 
ing the winter months, and make the club house an objec- 
tive point, not only for members living within driving 
distance, but also for those living in the city, who appre- 
ciate the pleasure had from a trip into the country on a 
pleasant winter’s day, and the added enjoyment to be de- 
rived from communing with fellow yachting cranks on 
the many debatable points of the sport. 

The sole qualification for membership, is that each 
member shall pledge himself to visit the club house at 
least two Sundays during each month from November to 
April inclusive, or failing so to do, pay a fine. The aggre- 
gate amount so collected will be disposed of as may be 
later decided. 

Arrangements will be made to keep the house warm, 
and Capt. Bird will serve dinner each Sunday at 1 o’clock 
P. M. E. M. MacLe.ian, Sec’y. 





YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.’s House Committee 
announce that the club’s city quarters in “The Mansfield,” 
at 12 West Forty-fourth street, are now ready for occu- 
pancy, and from the Secretary comes notice of the fifth 
regular meeting of the club for the year 1902, which will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 11, in these rooms. Various 
amendments to the by-laws will be acted upon and after 
the meeting supper will be served. 


The Indian Harbor Y. C. has had plans prepared for 
enlarging its club house at Greenwich to nearly double 
its present size. It is proposed to move the present house 
about a hundred feet to the northward and to build a four- 
story addition on the eastern side, thus enlarging the ball 
room, dining rooms and kitchen, and providing five extra 
rooms. Local contractors are now figuring on the work, 
which it is estimated will cost in the neighborhood of 
$25,000. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Frank M. Smith, of the N. Y. Y. C., has recently 
closed a contract with the John R. Robins Company, of 
South Brooklyn, for a new steam yacht, 211ft. long, from 
designs by Mr, Henry J. Gielow, to take the place of 
Hauoli, whose plans were given in a recent issue of 
Forest AND STREAM. Hauoli, though satisfactory in every 
way, was found to be a trifle too small to meet Mr. 
Smith’s requirements, so the order was given for a larger 
boat of the following dimensions: Length over all, 21rft. 
3in.; length waterline, 166ft.; breadth, 21ft. 6in.; draft, 
gft.. She will be built of steel throughout, and will have 
five water-tight bulkheads, The outboard profile shows a 
schooner rig with two pole masts, and two deck houses, 
the forward one being about 6oft. and the after one 4oit. 
in | . The yacht has no pilot house and is steered 
from bridge on top of the forward deck house. The 


owner's accommodations are well arranged in the two 


deck houses and below deck aft, while the space below 
deck forward of the machinery is given up to officers’ and 
crew’s quarters and storerooms. The yacht will be very 
handsomely and completely furnished and is to be ready 
for delivery by June 1, 1903. 


Rene 


Sir Christopher Furniss’ new turbine steam yacht 
Emerald, recently launched from the yard of Messrs. 
Alexander Stephen & Son, Linthouse, Glasgow, is de- 
scribed as follows by the London Field: “The new yacht, 
which has been built to designs by Mr. F. J. Stephen, is a 
vessel of very handsome appearance, no extent of accom- 
modation having been sacrificed to obtain speed. The 
intention of the designer is to reach a speed of sixteen 
knots, with an entire absence of vibration and an ex- 
ceptionally low coal consumption. Dimensions: Length 
over all, 236ft.; breadth, 28ft. 8in.; moulded depth, 18ft. 
6in. The vessel has three sets of turbine engines, three 
shafts and five manganese bronze propellers—one propel- 
ler on the center shaft and two each on the side shafts. 
The hull has been specially strengthened to prevent any 
vibration in the structure, owing to the great speed at 
which the shafts revolve. In the engine room, beside the 
three turbines, with their condensers and the duplicate 
electric lighting machinery, there are a large number of 
auxiliary engines of all kinds. The main boiler is of very 
large diameter.” 


A. C. A. Sugar Island. 


Brookiyn, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Any member of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association desiring one or more copies of 
the blue print map of Sugar Island, can obtain same by 
sending to Robert J. Wilkin, President Board of Gov- 
ernors, A. C. A., P. O. Box 97, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
inclosing fifty cents for each map desired. 

Rosert J. WILKIN. 











Cold Comfort. 


From the Waterbury. 


Nervous Gentleman (who has engaged individual to 
act as guide)—But, my good man, are you sure you have 
taken the right road? 

The Individual (gruffly)—I know I has; we are now 
close to the “Bloody Gulch,” where a man’s skelington 
was found last summer with bullet holes in the skull. 
They tried fix the murder on me, but (with a grin of 





great satisfaction) they couldn’t prove nothin’. No, 
they couldn’t prove nothin’! 
The great python serpent of the Paris Jardin des 


Plantes has just died after fasting for two years, five 
months and three days. This finely marked python came 
from Japan. It was 21 feet long, in prime condition and 
extremely lively when it arrived, but refused all food. 
It was offered a Dahomey sheep, rabbits, geese, ducks, 
fowl. It would occasionally strangle the animals or 
birds placed in its cage, but .under no circumstances 
would it eat them. The python took a bath from time 
to time. At length it lost weight and strength, and its 
scales turned a dull gray. Toward the beginning of this 
year it became extremely lean, and remained curled up 
in a corner of its cage, and quite harmless. Its keepers 
compelled it to swallow eggs. but the food apparently 
was undigested. The body was covered with ugly sores 
and the scales came off. The different organs of the ser- 
pent became inert one after another. Its weight when 
it came from Japan was 165 pounds; at the time of its 
death it weighed 60 pounds. Its loss of weight was 
thus 66 per cent., a larger proportion than has ever been 
observed hitherto in any animal.—London Daily News. 





All communications intended for Foxzst anp Srasam should 
always be eddressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Bifle Bange and Gallery 


The Function of a Telescopic Sight. 


From inquiries and conversations which the writer has carried 
on with many eminent shooters and experts, it would appear that 
the precise function of telescopic sights is not as a rule well under- 
stood.’ The difficulty arises from the fact that telescopes serve 
very different purposes, according to the class of rifle on which 
they are used; and the mistakes which have arisen can be traced to 
the practice of arguing by analogy, leading to‘assumptions that 
the conditions which apply to ane td of work are common to all, 
The shooter who has a telescope on a rook rifle or a .22 rim-fire 
weapon finds certain improvements in accuracy and alignment 
which he assumes will be proportionately reproduced not only 
when firing at deer-stalking distances, but also at 1,000yds, on the 
range. “Ihe need for sharpshooting in military operations has 
afforded a useful fillip in the development of telescopes having the 
necessar audheniedt soundness for standing the wear and tear 
due to the recoil. 

If we start with the humblest instance of all, viz., a shooter who 
uses a .22cal, rifle for rabbits, not because he finds rim-fire am- 
munition as good as the more expensive varieties, but because of 
the reduced noise, we find that the function of the telescope works 
in the direction of increasing accuracy of alignment and _pull-off. 
This is effected because of the optical advantages that arise when 
the sighting device and the object aimed at are both in one focus. 
An additional but more gradually operating cause of accurate align- 
ment with telescopes is that the apparent movement of the rifle 
due to the meek motions of the body is increased in proportion 
to the magnifying power, and the shooter has therefore an extra 
inducement to control unsteadiness that would be barely appar- 
ent with ordinary sights. It is astonishing how quickly the muscles 
and nerves learn to obey the teachings a the brain, for at the end 
of a very few days the movements are reduced, so as to seem about 
the same as those which are experienced with ordinary sights. At 
the short distance at which sporting telescopes are used they are 
clearly not of much service for finding game. Admittedly, they 
enable one to pick out the details of an animal’s anatomy, so that 
the shooter is more clearly assured that he is aiming at the center 
of an animal’s head when he has the cross-hairs nicely placed 
thereon than he would be were he aiming over the ordinary fore- 
sight, or even through a hollow bead. This facility for picking out 
the details of a small animal is most marked ween the destined 
quarry is partially obscured by intermediate foliage or vegetation. 

In the case of deer-stalking, very much the same kind of in- 
fluences are at work to increase the effectiveness of the shooting, 
though in this instance mention must necessarily be made of the 
great value of a telescope for correcting those defects of vision 
which would make ordinary sights difficult to use, even with the 
aid of spectacles. In deer stalking, however, especially at the 
longer distances, the power of picking out one’s beast is a material 
advantage, because it may frequently happen that only so much of 
the body is visible as will lend itself to telescopic sighting when 
ordinary sights would be at a disadvantage. Doubtless the modern 
telescope is seen to its greatest advantage when applied to deer 
stalking rifles, because the cost of this kind of shooting, and the 
high quality of the weapons used, enable the finest glasses to be 
chosen, the cost of which is not disproportionate to the benefits 
gained. It is almost impossible to get a really high class telescope 
with properly achromatized lenses for less than about 7 guineas 
before fitting. The subsequent adjustment of the telescope to the 
rifle, so that the hairs shall be in strict agreement with the barrels, 
is by no means a cheap piece of work. In fact, while on this 
subject, it would be well to point out that the efficiency of many 
telescopic rifles is sadly marred by the impossibility of correcting 
various little defects of adjustment which are liable to develop in 
use. In all these rifles used for short-range work the adjustments 
for range should be effected by the raising of the cross-hairs 
within the telescope, the flatness of trajectory over sporting dis- 
tances enabling a very moderate elevation of the hairs to ie all 
that is necessary to correct the effect of the bullet’s fall. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that the two hairs should be separately 
mounted, so that a so-called wind allowance could be effected by 
the separate movement of the vertical hair. Of course, it would 
be immaterial whether the cross-hairs are independently mounted, 
the one with vertical and the other with horizontal power of 
adjustment,-or whether the disk carrying the.two hairs be movable 
bodily in the two directions. In either case it would be possible, 
with a fixed mounting between telescope and barrel, for the sports- 
man to insure in advance that the bullets are flying truly with his 
own particular method of pull-off and firing. 

In summarizing the effects of telescopes when used for sporting 
purposes, it will be seen that their function is almost exclusively 
limited to improving the accuracy of alignment. With telescopic 
sights fitted to target rifles for shooting at long ranges this advan- 
tage no longer exists. With a well adjusted pair of match sights 
the shooter can hold on to his bull so that the amount of error is 
little more than in. at 1,000yds. A telescope may do better in 
theory, but in practice it cannot, and if it could, the advantage 
would be immaterial. The difficulties of giving absolute adjust- 
ment in degrees, of maintaining the axis of the lenses in conformity 

with the markings on the scale, and of protecting the elevation of 
the glass from disturbance by the recoil, prove that match sights 
are more perfect as aligning instruments that the best telescopic 
sights that have ever been made, this, of course, applying only to 
shooting at long ranges. There is another source 7 wrong align- 
ment with telescopes, which is known as parallactic error, viz., that 
due to variable position of the eye in reference to the eyepiece, a 
fault that may be in excess when there is a large field of view. 
That this error may be a serious one can be demonstrated by any 
one who will fix a telescope sight on a tripod. It will be seen that 
the position of the cross-hairs in relation to the background varies 
according to whether the eye is looking through the center of the 
eyepiece, or from a _— near the edges of it. When the various 
errors and losses of adjustment of even the best telescopes are 
borne in mind, it will be seen that they have points of inferiority 
when compared with match sights, which are solidly fitted to the 
rifle, and whose adjustments remain intact after years of use. 

The question then arising is as to the use of telescopic sights at 
all when they are shown to be incapable of improving on match 
sights as instruments of precise alignment. The answer to this 
query is that, while the ordinary aperture back sight and hollow 
bead foresight can be a held on a black bull on a white 
ground, the strain on the eye is too great to allow for using them 
against obscure backgrounds, where the point to aim at is hardly 
distinguishable from its surroundings. For military purposes it is 
necessary to be able to aim a rifle at some particular portion of a 
piece of country where the distinguishing marks are few. In the 
case of men, for instance, who may be only occasionally in evi- 
dence when viewed through a glass, it is extremely difficult to find 
with the naked eye the precise spot at which to aim, and even more 
difficult to get satisfactory alignment thereon. With the telescope, 
however, the finding and shooting are both effected while the rifle 
is at the shoulder, and, however small the actual mark fired at 
may be, the alignment is perfect by comparison with tlic errors 
that must occur in range estimation and deflection due to wind. 
At the ordinary long-range target the match sights must remain pre- 
eminent, but if the target is indistinguishable with the bare eyes 
the telescope can still afford very nearly as perfect alignment as 
though the target were of regulation pattern. There can never be 
any likelihood of picking off small marks at long ranges. All that 
can be expected is that the bullets shall be scattered around a spot 
known to be common, the actual hitting and moral effect to be 
left to the law of averages working in combination with rapid 
fire. It is in this light aloge that the use of telescopes for long 
ranges should be regarded.—Field (London). 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, 


San Francisco, Oct. 19.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club’s 
scores, made to-day, on the Columbia target, off-hand shooting, 


d. range, follow: 
ifle match, 10 shots: Mannel 53, 64, 66, 68, 71; Young 60, 64; 
H. Hinkel 


Hovey 69, 75, 83, 84, 86, 97; 72, 78, 75, 76, 93. 
Three-shot mateh: Mannel i 14, 15; Hovey 17, 18; Young 20. 
reedmoor count: Twist 44, 37, 35; 


Mil 7S vnating aie. 
Shenesiee At. 44; Pape 4; H. Kroeckel 45, 44, 43, 43, 43, 42; Knost- 


man 42, 42, 4 
ifty- , pistol: naga , 40, 
Porat aortas dove 6.2.4, 04. & 
unsaker 65, 67, 78; pia 


45. 46, 50; L. 
72; Mrs. ‘Manne € 62, 6, 67, 69; H 


7. ii oS ba T Seen Ota he Bae Sees ge 
; » ; > ver, ; 
ieocebesne L. "Hinkel #8, is Ss. ane 78. 


23; Hunsaker 24, 26; G 
ov. yg 
Hinkel 6, 91; Kroeckel 


tren, %,"h,™. $8, 94; Mannel «. 6, 


.22 and .25 rifle: Young 21, 3%; Deise 19, 26, 29; Kroeckel 22, 





Nov. 15, 1902.] 


Three-shot match: Mannel 13, 15, 16, 18. 

Military and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count: 
43, 43, 42; Kroeckel 46, 45, 45, 45, 43; Becker 45, 45, 43; H. 
45, 42; Hoadley 44, 46; Burry 44; Pape 44; Knostman 42, 41. 

Fifty-yard range, pistol: Brannagan (tied the club and coast 
clean target record and took the lead from Young for 10 best 
scores of year) 30, 38, 42, 44, 45, 48; Dr. Hunsaker (beat his own 
record) 35, 47, 60, 66, 67; Young 40, 45, 47, 48; L. Hinkel 52, 67: 
Knostman 58, 69, 72, 76, 76, 80, 82, 80, 83, 86, 94, 95; Mrs, Mannel 
66, Allen 72, 77, 79, 86, 87, 95, 95; Barry 66; Mannel 77; Mrs. 
Waltham 93. 
er L. Hinkel 44, Brannagan 45, 45, 47, 57; Trego 82, 86, 


122 and .25 rifle: Kroeckel 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25; Young 18, 21, 22, 
24, 26, 26; Daiss 19, 19, 20, 21; Mrs. Mannel 30, 36, 37, 46; Twist 


Twist 46, 44, 44 
Hinkel 


L. Hinkel forged ahead of Brannagan in the revolver total of 
ten best scores. Great interest in manifested in the matches. Oct. 
19, Mr. Kicker, of Out-Door Life, and president and secretary 
of Stockton Woolen Mills Rifle and Pistol Club, were present. 
The Stockton Pistol and Rifle Club’s fine 50yd. range was burned 
in the big fire. 


Frep. O. Youne, Sec’y. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The following scores were made at 
the rifle gallery of the Ossining Gun Club, distance 50ft.; target 
Y%in., 25-ring: Seth Herenden $20, 233, 241; C. G. Blandford 238, 
235, 232, , 228, 239; Miss Frances Gibson 228, 213, 217, 222; 
Dr. E. B. Sherwood 233, 234, 235, 232, 231; F. Tompkins 234, 236; 
C. H. Sidman. 236, 235, 232, 238, 239; D. Brandreth 232, 240; E. F. 
Ball 240, 235, 230; W. H. Coleman 235, 230; G. Tompkins 234, 233; 
Amos Bedell 234, 229, 237; Wm. H. Davis 222, Mrs. E. F. Ball 
225, 227; C. G. Washburn 230, 231; I. T. Washburn 282, G. Davis 
231, R. Stancliff 218, 214: 

The following competitors are high in the re-entry cup contest 
closing on Thanksgiving Day: 

Members: D. Brandreth 240, Amos Bedell 237, I. T. Washburn 

Non-Members: Geo. N. Tompkins 239, C. H. Sidman 239, F. 
Tompkins 236, G. Davis 231. 

Ladies: Mrs. E. F. Ball 236, Miss Frances Gibson 222. 

Cadets: E. H. Sherwood 229, R. Stancliff 218, 

I inclose a clipping ffom the Montreal Family Herald and 
Weekly Star of Oct. 22, thinking same may be of interest: 

“A peculiar incident happened at the rifle ranges at Victoria, 
Australia, recently. A man was taking aim at 400yds., and just 
as he fired several magpies flew in front of him at about 200yds. 
distance. The bullet struck one of the magpies, and brought it 
to the ground, and a bullseye was registered by the marker for the 
shot. A bullseye and ‘magpie’ were thus scored at one and the 

i 


Grayshooting. | 


— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice like the following: 


Fixtures, 


Nov. 14.—Princeton, N. J.—Intercollegiate contest between teams 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

Nov. 22.—Singac, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club. 

Nov. 27.—Ossining, N. Y.—Igter-county seven-man team shoot 
and 100 target event for cup” lematic of championship of West- 
chester county. 

Chicago, I!1.—Garfield Gun- Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr, J. W._ Meek, Sec’y. 

Fourth Tuesday of each-month, Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot at 
Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, 








Second Friday of each-month (January and July excepted), shoot 
of Hell Gate Annex, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Saturdays, Brooklyn Gun_Club’s shoot, Enfield street, 
Liberty avenue, Beoomye, Visitors welcome. 

Saturdays, Newark, N. J., South Side Gun Club’s .shoots, South 
Broad street, near Lehigh Valley coal depot. 
ann Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., live bird han- 
icaps. sell 

Interstate Park,. Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. &. R.. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


near 








We acknowledge with ee receipt of invitation to the all- 
ow tournament of the Delaware County Country Club, to be 
held on Thanksgiving Day at Manoa, Pa. Shooting commences 
at 10 o'clock. esides the championship event, there are eight 
optional sweepstake events at 10 and 15 targets, entrance 50 cents, 
75 cents and $1; Rose vam. Paid experts allowed to shoot for 
Corgete only. From Philadelphia Manoa may be reached via 
trolley to Sixty-third and Market streets, and Philadelphia and 
West Chester trolley; also by Pennsylvania R. R. to Lianerch 
station. The programme contains the following: “The object of 
this tournament will be to settle the much-mooted question of the 
individual and six-man team championship of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, for which events a handsome medal for the winner of 
the first-mentioned, and a valuable silver cup for the winners of 
the latter will be given by the club. At 1:30 P. M. sharp, the 
individual championship, 100 targets, handicap rise, 14 to Tiyds.. 
takes place. The six-man team championship, 25 targets per man, 
l6yds. rise, follows. Entrance fee in both events is the price of 
targets. An optional sweep on each 25 birds of 50 cents, Rose 
system. There will be no restrictions as to the number of teams 
entered by a club for the six-man team championship. Club cap- 
tains will confer a favor by sending team entries as early as pos- 
sible. Meals and ammunition can be secured in the club house. 
Trapshooting Committee members are Howard George, Chairman; 
cy ii. Newcomb, Llewellyn R. Huber. 


- hs 


The yo criticisms of Annie Oakley’s (Mrs, F. E. Butler) new 
play, “The Western Girl,” are eminently gratifying both as to the 
merits of Miss at acting ability, and the merit of the play in 
itself. From The Call of Nov. 7 we take the following: “A 
crowded house greeted Annie Oakley in her first appearance in 
Paterson, N. J., last evening at the Opera House, and every one went 
away more than pleased. “The estern Girl” is a melodrama 
constructed on new and novel lines by Langdon McCormick, re- 
plete with thrilling situations and based upon a story that has 
never before been told upon the stage. For the lovers of this 
kind of play this is the best that has been seen in Paterson for a 
long time. The scenery reproduces the picture of the wild and 
woolly West in its early days, and gives a vivid setting for the 
word picture of the bandits and outlaws of the plains, whose 
machinations are foiled by * Western Girl” at every turn 
with her trusty rifle and good horse Bess, whose fame is heralded 
as being almost equal to .Miss Oakley herself.” Miss Oakley was 
the recipient of.many boquets and hearty congratulations at this 
performance. % 


After the first of December there will be open live-bird shooti 
7. Saturday on the grounds of J. H, Outwater. near Carlstadt 


‘ 





‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. Wm. P. Dutcher, of Paterson, N. J., writes us as follows: 
“The Jackson Park Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 22, at their grounds on the road to Singes, Eile 
‘beginning at, 10 A. M, s R opening event will be at 1 
birds, $5, and as-soon after as possible, a 25-bird event at $10, birds 
extra. If time allows, there will be extra events. Lunch and re- 
freshments will be served. At the club house plenty of shells can 
be obtained. The club house will be heated comfortably for shoot- 
ers and ‘friends. We expect this to be our banner shoot, and 
will provide the best birds that can be bought. We will look 
after the boys.” ® 


The cuts which illustrate the proper use of the ‘shotgun, 
published in our trap columns this week, are taken from the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News (London), and _ are en- 
titled “At a Shooting School; Stages through which the Tyro has 
to Pass.” They are specially interesting inasmuch as they de- 
pict the thorough schooling from elementary principles to finished 
performance. The are valuable also in their instructiveness to 
those who are studying the art of shooting with the shotgun. 


From the Baltimore Sun we clip the following: “On Tesatey 
Nov. 18, the second Cecil. county trap tournament will be_held 
under the management of Messrs. H..Linn Worthington, Henry 
S. White and Cecil Kirk, on the grounds of the Gun Club, at 
Rising Sun. The programme includes five target events in_the 
forenoon and six in the afternoon, the last being for the Cecil 
championship at 50 targets. The main prize is a gold medal, and 
ten others will be merchandise.” 


In the second contest of the Crescent Athletic Club for the 
November cup, at Bay Ridge, L. I., on Saturday of last week, Mr. 
H. B. Vanderveer was first with a score of 49 out of a possible 50. 
Mr, L. C. Hopkins was a close second with 48. Mr. W. W. 
Marshall scored the first win on the cup on the previous Satur- 
day. It thus will be of greater interest during the remainder of 
the month than if one contestant scored two wins in succession. 


Mr. C. V. V. Gunther, besides shooting skillfully and success- 
fully in other events, recently made his second win on the cup of 
the Blooming Grove Park Association. A third win by him and 
it becomes his personal property. From the 28yd. mark he is now 
put back to the 30yd.“mark, without any bird allowance, which 
makes him a scratch man. 


The Carlstadt, N. J., Gun Club will hold a Thanksgiving Day 
shoot, open to all, excepting a club event, the main prize of 
which is a large plump goose, whose feelings are in touch with 
the holiday season. Turkeys and other poultry will be offered in 
abundance a% prizes. ® 


At the North Carolina State shoot, under the management of 
the Raleigh Gun Club, the State championship rose was won 
by Mr. J. D. Carrier, of Asheville, with a score of -7l out of a 
possible 75. Col. James T. Anthony, of Charlotte, was a close 
second with 70, 

* 


The five-man team match, an annual farget event between Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania universities, was held on Soldiers’ Field, 
Boston, Nov. 8 Harvard was victorious by a score of 135 to 9 
Each man shot at 50 targets. 

e 


’ 
Nov. 14 has been fixed upon as the date for the Intercollegiate 
trapshooting contest between teams of Harvard, Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia and Princeton, to be held on the grounds of the 
latter University. 
- 


The Fulton Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will hold a prize 
shoot on Nov. 16, to which every one is welcome. 
Bernwarp Waters. 





Raleigh Gun Club. 


Rateicn, N. C., Oct. 31.—Our second annual tournament, Oct. 


29 and 30, has come to a successful finish. Although our pro- 
gramme should have attracted more shooters, it is just on the eve 
of game shooting, and this may be one reason for a_ small at- 
tendance. If. the trapshooting fraternity had been picked, we 
could not have had a nicer representation of amateurs and manu- 
facturers’ agents, All were old friends, having been with us quite 
a number of times before, except E. H. Storr, and it was only a 
short while before we all knew him well and felt at home just as 
with the others. A more genial. gentlemanly representative never 
went on the road, and we want him again. He didn’t fail to hold 
up his people’s goods either, as he was high average for the 


tournament shoot. 3 ~ 
The following representatives were with us: Capt. Ben Eick, 
omas, E. H. Storr, J. Avery, Chas. 


H. P. Collins, L. D. Th 
Nichols. 

Other visitors present were Col. J. T. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. D. Carrier, Asheville, N. C.; T. F. Stearns, Newport News, Va.; 
P. J. Gallagher and J. W. S. Butt, Portsmouth, Va.; P. G. Welch. 
Greensboro. Quite a number of other shooters participated, but did 
not shoot through the programme. 

The first day a stiff wind played hide-and-seek with the targets, 
and throughout the whole shoot the traps would break about one- 
third of the targets thrown, causing no little trouble to each 
shooter. and no doubt pulled their average down. 

The State championship trophy was won by J. D. Carrier, of 
Asheville, N. C., making 71 out of 75. Col. Anthony, of Charlotte, 
N. C., was second with 70. Jas. I. Johnson, of our club, shot 
well and came out third highest in the contest. The following 
scores were made: 





: Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Anthony, 20........ 380 306 MON, Tice ch votiedie 380 303 
Carrier, 20.......... 380 317 eS ee 380 261 
Johnson, 19......... 380 314 Vhoguae: « Wess ccccss 380 263 
jp ee reer 330 304 a ee 330 301 
Avery, 19 ........ ~« -380 277 Whitaker, 17....... 365 239 
re aS errors. 380 228 Ellington, 16....... 245 182 
Tennessee, 19....... 380 302 Capes 87 6 isa. ssc 275 208 
Gallagher, 19.......380 301 Pearce, 17... oie 161 

- Storr, 20...... . 38 330 Lyon, 16. 10 104 
ee See 380 SH} Starke, Wics os ccevcss 195 136 





The Harvard Shooting Club. 


CamBripce, Mass., Nov. 10.—I send you inclosed the scores made 
last Saturday in the match of the Harvard Shooting Club vs. 
Pennsylvania Shooting Club. The shoot was held on Soldiers’ 
Field over a magautrap and under very unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, there being a high wind, which made the birds turn and 
twist like jacksnipe. The light was also poor. The fact that the 
match was held the morning of the big football game between the 
same universities probably had something to do with the poor 
scores. 

Both teams hope to decidedly better their scores in the Inter- 
collegiate shoot, to be held at Princeton on Nov. 14, where five 
universities—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania and Columbia 
—have entered teams. 

The scores, # targets: 


‘ Pennsylvania Team. 
Lowden, Captain .01010110000100101011101011100010110010100011010010—23 











PEE ce cctacetera 0011101 pabal Lebron ets tee 0900—22 
eae Lenadaataad aaenteeatien 10011010001100101111 20 
obertson ....... eit oon 
PaGWOW | diccotses 00000000L11111 1 100010010111000000—16 
Ingall Luotowo14orii 1900000090 1000011 
ME 0. a de.s Onin 0 110000001 

Bancroft 22.5 OO OMOgELEEL 09 101000101038 

u Pont, Capt’n. 91001110111 111 011011001— 
Wallet. ccs os ches 1 papi 10011000 ; quot 21 
Corbett ......-«.- 01000100101 0110100010001000 110—22 
"135 

: ‘ E. E. ov Pont, 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club: 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Nov. 8.—The weather was pleasant, and the 
attendance was good. Much better, in fact, than has been present 
during some weeks past. Mr. H. B. Vanderveer scored the second 
win for the November cup, the first having been secured by Mr. 
W. W. Marshall. Mr. L. C. Hopkins scored 48, only-one less than 
the winner. The scores follow: 

November cup, 50 targets, handicap allowances added: 


acl 





Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Al’ce. Brk. Tot’l. Total: 
H B Vanderveer........... 4 21 25 4 20 24 49 
Ba G* Wake s sein ccs § 19 & Se: Bove 48 
eer 4 9 2 4 0 & 47 
© BOE. Biicecactvadesse 8 15 23 8 15 23 46 
D <Be > Ghat Vddeutises ose 3 8 28 a: ag 20 2 
oy Sey eee rere 3 621 24 3 14 17 41 
W_W Marshall............ 5. 13 18 & WM @ 40 
Bi Db Basak oc cnsisscicceccss 10 8 18 10 8 18 36 
A. W Money 1 18 19 1 4 6b 34 
Der RagOS riidecewesscveccess 10 8 18 10 3 13 31 


Trophy, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: 


Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcep. Brk. T 
15 5 









C Marshall, Jr..... 8 23 H B Vanderveer..4 15 19 
L_ C.Hopkins.....5 1a 22 C H Chapman....7 1 18 
W W Marshall... 17 22 A Ge ee 14 17 
A W Money...... oS RB Pte es 9. 14 
DFO sateccses. 7 -20, tomo a ee } 
Trophy, 10 pairs, handicap allowances added: 
BOE: Hac ogenecae ob00 12 15 Bennett 7 10 
WME Bacencacsccncs 3 9 12 Chapman .........f 4 9 
C Marshall, Jr....6 6 12 W W Marshall...3 5 8 
BE Dy Bee ihes ccc 4 =o 
Match, 25 targets: D. C. Bennett 19, A. W. Money 16, W. W. 


Marshall 15. - 

Match, 25 targets: Bennett 18, W. W. 
Vanderveer 16. 

The shooting committee of the Crescent Athletic Club, Messrs. 
A. W. Higgins, Charles A. Sykes, Harry M. Brigham, T. W. 
Stake and F. B. Stephenson, -have arranged handicaps for No- 
vember, as follows: 


Marshall 18, Money 16, 






















Targets: 25 1510p Targets: 25 1510p 
W W Marshall........ OS" OB Tbe cae cekcicsecs 00 0 
F D Mead............ a ae ae g's 
C J McDermott...... 5 3 3 A M Boucher......... 5 3 3 
we McConville...... 5 2 4 H M Brigham... ae Oe 
H C McKenzie. & 3 3 @ L Waame....,... ee 
H L Meyer.. 9 5 8 F T Bedford, Jr...... ii. 
EL Maltby...... «86 (OC Be BR Beis. acces oe *€ 
F E Mendes........... 8 4 6 G W Cropsey......... a 2."3 
G W Meeker..... - 5 4 3 C H Chapman........ s @ § 
G Notman...... ve DSR BW Cees cic cccce 423 3 
H. L O’Brien... - 56 2 4 W H Cornell..... ; 5 68 

C Oswald..... -10 56 8 W K Fowler...... 4 6 
1 M Palmer... a eo ee C Faulkner...... - i. F 
A‘W Palmer...........10°5 6 WM L Fiske, Jr..... 4 5 
De GS FPeol.....<... Se OR BR erin cnccecas 5 8 
Dr F C Raynor....... 10 5 8 JO Graham... 5 8 

S S Remsen........ 1 0 O J H Hallock..... gas ss 
~ L Rhett 3 4 G W Hagedorn....... : 
A S Rhett.. 4 6 DV B Hegeman...... a 2 
Jas Rhett 5 7 A A Hegeman........ 3 5 
Ce PN ood. < 8 <s 4 2 4 A W Higgins.. i 5 8 
T W Stake...... -- 6 3 5 L C Hopkins.. awe 3 5 
F B Steohenson....... 1 0 1 W H Holden......... 5 8 
G G Stephenson, Sr.. 8 4 6 H Kryn .............. 2 1 
G G Stephenson, Jr.. 2 1 1 C. Kenyon, Jr......... _ Ss 
© eee davcises 2 3 J J Keyes........... 1 2 
Dr Sherwell......0.0. 9 5 5 E’B Knowlton........ 2 3 
De Shepard........... St eB Ee Biiivaacssiacaes a 
H B Vanderveer...... B+ FOE BO occ bae ccsacices 24 
S E Vernon.......... 10 6 7 L Lawrence........ 5 6 
H C Werleman....... DC OC Mey, Wicssccces 4 5 
V W Wickes.......... 10 56 8 A W Money.......... 0 1 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 8—A moderately stiff wind made the target 
flights somewhat erratic, and the scores were affected accordingly. 
S. Glover was easily the highest performer, though he shot in only 
a limited number of the events. Mr. T. E. Batten tried his new 
gun for the first time on targets, and was much pleased with its 


performance. He has not shot at the traps in some years, but is 
gaining in form, and soon will be on even terms with the leaders. 

he scores: ° 

Events: 12346567 8 9 101112 

Targets: 15 15 10 25 15 5p 15 10 15 10 25 10 
RR ee ee ee 13 9 72113 515 9 9 819 8 
Batten he ae Me ca” me Ee aut be al ae ee 
Williams - 8.0 @€6B 9 6 F...8 6 
Glover es ee PO eee oe 
Hopkins -Be sé ..83' 3H. ..B.. 
Newton o BE ww OP SB id ee be ae ge te © 
Wright «8 Si. We FS 8 a cc 8 
GORE se vcdcvcccescecee oS ve os Da ee oe 
Griffiths 13... 92 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill.—The appended scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the fourth 
series. J. Dafter carried off the honors by going his 25 
straight and winning Class A trophy. Wilson won Class B on 21. 
a Wolff won Class C on 16. 

The cup shoot immediately followed, and was won by Dr. J. W. 
Meek on a score of 22 out of 25, thrown as 15 singles and 5 pairs 

The day was a beautiful one, and ideal for trapshooting. All 
present seemed to fully enjoy themselves. Attendance not what it 
ought to be. Too many members are away after game. 

Twenty-seventh trophy shoot, 25 targets, Classes A, B and C: 











WOR be cp thha din caisccgecdhiteddte skies duced 1111101110111111101011111—21 
Dr Mb chibs condetecstnsdccctiuscrdcasae’ 1111101109111111111111111—23 
CF Wo vies cen desccnsddccgecctsce - --1010101111110101010011101—16 
Dafter + -1419191111191111111111111—25 
Frank E «++ -1111100011001101111011110—17 
1 ()) Se ee eee 1010010110000101011110001—12 
Ford Dab INs db détdncddcivcns sc (naadtbccesew 1011011100111101111011110—18 
BINGE cpa hi tikes ccctesdudtisenscetéiee 1011110111101110111101101—19 
TUGIOOD, « dyuhtlinalls 0<esnsieeud de chsuade cds 1111111111111111110111111—24 
TF FORGD cbc tabi v cvs ccnstbcdcteiccescsns 1101010110111111101101111—20 

Thirteenth trophy shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: 

ME ac Avateasunaseusesatienga’ 111100111101101 01 10 11 O01 11—18 
Wet Eo tan ccanctcaeconac! 011111010111111 11:11 11:11 11-22 
DI eric aee apis apseie succes 111011111111111 01:00 11 10 11—20 
Pi. pialheacdeteennadas oddabeadl 011101111010101 10 00 00 10 10—-13 
EL da» dg Gh Kaka daandkbadaronms 111111011111111 10 01 00 11 11—20 
Sas déanceneenduhsinbeaseaena 110111111111111 11 01 10 11 10—21 
= I Wore: Reasrecsecoenasecss 191111101111111 11-01 01 11 01—20 
Cc MeUDELiccad«srenveadsnetenhkeed §00101011010110 01 10 11 10 00—12 

Sweepstakes, 10 targets each: 

Wilson ......«+- ©~8, 6:48 ai.cx: Se". diss ced ee 779 910 
Dr_ Meek. 9999910 Ford .. és Pave te 
Cc Wolff 6 76...... Hellgian | ere 
Daiter . o« S89. FUNEG 366d betes: oxime 5. 
a ee 9867 

M. 





Osstaing Gun Club. 


, Ossentnc, N. Y.—The following scores were made this week b 
the Ossining Gun Club, While the attendance picked up a little, 
the sport was a little slow for this time of the year: ; 


Events: 123 4 Events: 


= 43-2 ! 

Targets: 5p 10 25.25 Targets: 5p 10 25 26 

A BABE, 00 ccdsgecce © Bs. o OG AWC hde cies ctnsa: ad 8 19 16 

PONT 6000 <gdetasex 8 616 BGI oe cade caniak oc ee 

: naremen neioenndes a 6 C. Bandlordsi....ccc sas 20 21 
isk bairhan oad oa 





All communications intended for Forest anp ‘Srazau 
always be addressed -to the Forest and Stream Publishi me 
York, and aot te any individual connected with cep 
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Barrels as We Find Them. 


Ong of the most interesting tasks of our shooting department 
is the examination of barrels which are sent to us for private 
report by various correspondents. As a general rule, some defect 
has developed, either in the way of noticeable flaw or a marked 
tendency to bad shooting, and our opinion is asked either upon 
obvious injuries or as to general capability for every-day work. in 
the field. By this and other means we are enabled to obtain useful 
information. Our experience in the shooting of ges also 
affords us valuable data. The average shooting man 1s in con- 
stant quest of the perfect cartridge; but we have endeavored to 
show in previous articles that, even when cartritiges. are all that 
can be expected, it does not by any means follow that good shoot- 
ing will be obtained from every gun firing them. 

Ithough we must ourselves accept the responsibility that at- 
taches to the publication of excellent records of patterns, it is to 
be hoped that no sportsman will suppose that these are to be ob- 
tained from every gun with the same nominal boring. As a matter 
of fact, it is our general experience that pattern is, more or less, a 
question of gun, provided the cartridges are all right; but the 
number of perfectly bored guns turned out in a year bears a very 
small proportion to the number manufactured. Purthermore, bar- 
rels may be damaged in use, which necessitates a certain amount 
of re-boring, though the interference with the original dimensions 
is very small when the raising of dents is castak oad by a really 
competent person. If only sportsmen could realize that for about 
nine inches of a barrel’s teanth the walls are no stouter than the 
aggregate thickness of seven sheets of the paper on which the 
home edition of the Field is printed, they would be much more 
careful how they handled their guns. Barrel steel of this thick- 
ness cannot possibly be made to stand violent treatment of any 
description. In fact the tubes before jointing together are so 
frail that, with one end firmly held in a vise, the muzzle will 
spring by slight finger pressure nearly half an inch. Of course, 
when assembled in the double-barreled form the gain in stiffness 
is very great; but the tubes are still as liable to injury as the 
framework of.a light racing bicycle. If, therefore, a sportsman 
has purchased a light game gun, he must remember that it is 
almost impossible to allow more than about three pounds for the 
weight of the barrels. The strength required at the breech neces- 
sitates a proportionate thinness forward, where the powder pres- 
sure has considerably subsided, so that it is a matter of very 
skillful manufacture to make sure that the available metal is dis- 
posed in the most advantageous manner possible. This no doubt 
accounts for the number of guns received, which upon examina- 
tion are found to be in a very strained condition for a great part 
of their length. 

When looking down the tube of a sound pair of barrels the 
shadow of light thrown from the top of a window gives the ap- 
pearance of a flow of ink toward the muzzle as the latter is gently 
tilted upward. If the apparent flow is irregular and jumpy, and 
little marks and rings show up just in advance of its forward ex- 
tremity, then there is evidence of a weak or overstrained barrel. 
A similar shading of the outside of the tube will, in such cases, 
demonstrate irregularities having the same characteristics. We 
know of cases where barrels having this peculiarity have been 
hadly dented, their natural weakness, of course, promoting the 
tendency to give way to slight impacts. As a general rule, it is 
possible to raise such dents without making the barrels weaker 
than before, though on the other hand, such an operation should 
not be authorized, except under competent advice that the barrels 
are of sufficient strength. A comparison of the inside and outside 
dimensions of a barrel will frequently show a difference that im- 
plies a sufficient thickness of the walls, provided, of course, the 
external and internal circumferences are concentric, but this is an 
exceedingly difficult condition to guarantee. When, as in the case 
of some barrels, there is an obvious thinness over a certain area, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that the walls are of irregular thick- 
ness around the circumference, or that an insufficient margin has 
been allowed between the two diameters. Good barrel making 
is rendered difficult by the fact that the eye, and the eye alone, is 
the sole test of straightness in a tube. 

In the early stages of barrel manufacture, the tube, as it comes 
from Birmingham or from Whitworth’s, in Manchester, is bored 
to an average diameter of about .010 less than the nominal finished 
size, and the exterior diameter has a still more liberal allowance 
for subsequent operations, The number of workmen who can by 
looking down such a tube, detect any slight want of straightness 
is limited. Granted, however, a competent workman, the tube 
may be bent or “set” until the proper conformation of bore is 
obtained. It is admittedly impossible to bore a straight hole over 
so great a distance as thirty inches, and the sole means of ulti 
mately obtaining the required trueness is to set the barrels until 
the faults of the first drilling are rectified. It is well known that 
in the operations of boring out a tube to the requisite diameter 
an untrue barrel cannot be made into a true one. If, on the other 
hand, the irregularities are altered by setting the rough-bored 
tube, the subsequent operations of the boring tool will work the 
hole out clean and true, so removing the local irregularities pro- 
duced by the setting process. By this means a pair of tubes in 
the rough are made true in the interior. To make the external 
surface in agreement with the bore the barrel is truly spun upon 
a lathe, and grooves are cut on the surface, which are necessarily 
concentric with the bore. These grooves are cut at different dis- 
tances along the barrel, corresponding in depth with the required 
thickness of the walls at those points. The subsequent filing 
known in the trade as “striking,” makes the general contour of 
the barrels agree with the strength demanded at the different parts 
of the barrel, the grooves previously cut in the lathe serving to 
guide the workman in removing the surplus metal 

The above short reference to some of the operations of barrel 
manufacture will show that, given the capacity to form a true in- 
terior for the barrel, the exterior may be harmonized therewith by 
the use of a lathe. If, however, « d or curve in the bore is 
passed uncorrected, the turning process will cause one side of the 
to be thicker or thinner than the other. It ha s in this 
way that barrels of ample weight, and having a sufficient allow- 
ance for thickness of wall, show signs of distress due to local 
thinness of the walle, and it is such barrels which give trouble 


tube 


when dents occur. The operations of boring have a vast influence 
upon the patterns produced by the gun he chamber must be 
true to size in esis to provide for proper combustion of the 
p< wider, of else velocity will suffer. That part of the barrels 
seyoend the chamber must be strictly pagallel antil the choke ix 


reached. and here agam skillful workmanship w an essential factor 
\ eun we recently examined showed « difference of as much os 
of of en inch ip the Giemeter ot different parts of the length 
uch « variation being a kind to cause pecuharities of behawie: 
bet mret mm@uenc the ectiveness of the shooting 


We therefore marmtamn thet m a good gun the chambe. and the 


vest of the bere eet be = agreement wth the standard sizes 
a=¢ streetly perellel throughout The exterce must be semelarty 
crcetly feeeeed, co Chet the eapenetoe of the barrel wader the 
tom of the powder gases shall be reguterty arettibeted at ommd 
ee or: orm tereme Wath the shove comditeome tulblled and > 
weer fee auth Che come Che come Gree auth he bere, aad 
e berco with ne hehe gat sed regular sh mg om. 
wm * ee dee etiom 4 the peetlets os regards eamh- 

e tharte one® « eng pt per tpomete te oe amt 
. ° ‘ eer accept ce areretis am, bomd 4 
— « e . o warts chee -<ee fhe commit nme lged 
- “ - : + ms @hew 6 errr « het. 
> © . Pere word boo eee o> 4 we 
qo eed -e + mete eet Ober ® mel. be « 
o A m@ the awe le ilies to eters 
« - ot ae “ tee See Cee 
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Do not bring the barrel up to 


the stock, but— stock, 


The Right and Wrong Method of Loading a Gun. 
AR 








Pe er 
> 





Firing at a Pheasant Flying Very High. A clay bird is sent 
over the tower. 


Depress the barrel and raise the 


The . Right 
when W. 
shown in 
right. 


e pro 


and Wrong Method of Carrying the Gun © 
alking up to the Birds. Tr way is 
picture on the left, and the other on the 





The First Step. The instruc- A_ Lesson in the Proper Learning to Shoot at a Rising Firing at a Di 


Method of 


Guns. 


tor shows the pupil the 
safest method of receiving 
a gun from an attendant. 


Changing the 


refuse to countenance systems of freak boring, and would gener- 
ally set their faces against the undue sweating of weight in guns 
whose price does not allow for the necessary quality of workman- 
ship, a marked all-round improvement would be registered. Then 
by the paying of more consistent attention to the straightening 
of the rough tubes and to their proper assemblage without pulling 
them round bow-shaped, they would be enabled to produce their 
weapons to a more consistent standard than seems to be observed 
among the cheaper grades at the present time. More than this, 
very careful attention should be paid to all barrels that come in 


for repair. It is more often than not possible to remove dents; 
but if the barrel wae previously too thin it cam be mo certificate 
{ strength te guarentee an equal degree of security to that which 


preveously exreted The gummeker i, of @ rule. «@ master of 
mechaniom. bet @ ic @ifieult. in the erdimary course of his daily 
work, tor bim to beoome equally expert is the examination of 
barrels \atertumetely, thet most valuable imetrument, the All 


port berrel geeee © oe longer parchessetle,. We hope, howewer 
he Peettrom sherthy te give perteculars of on apporan.e 
oiekh. « ha. « ecrwe «@ eeete!l purpose @ desleg with the 
bwor ._* . : s ter caemenetion and report Pveid 
lr agehantte¢g Benetyer.e 
—* ‘ , Sdeeww Powest aed Soom Ngwegeme .4 rep 
— « eat he Game chet 9 eh «i rer thee Obey 
were Leeman = ctetumg ehe-d ©:!) eetemd the + 

te Ore ete fe geete thew form - - 
-4 ue ee heme meet seneeenery f« them te @ te emote 
-- “mg am ee ee ee ee 
~—— SN a ag hod ere oe 


Bird 


Fixe 


ing Bird on a 


d Target 


meed to fear tuberculosis or kindred diseases, and one who, as 
s 


Nessmuk put it, can, if need be, “Trusted with your life.” 
is an ap 
mands or 


al to those of us who are apt to n 
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